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SEE 

in which we live, compared with the regions 

beyond! The whole of that space is thickly 

peopled with worlds of the most massive size 

and of the greatest brilliancy. ‘Those im- 

mense suns have nothing to do but to illumine 

each other. Such contemptible bodies as plan- 
ets, asteroids and satellites are unknown there. 

So when by the aid of history we view the dis- 

tant past — we discover only the great ones of 

TERMS. the earth, whose works, like the rays of the 

I} To those who receive their papers by ayo sun, make them visible to us. They stand 
Package, $2.00 per vear, if paid in advance, $2 yin \ ircled by thei The 
six months, or $3,00at the end of the year. To | alone, encircled by their own glory. y are 
those who — Meets papers by ( arriers, $2,50in | concealed from us by no intervening objects. 

dvance or 335.00 after sit mon . ® . * 

1 > cect eo in the country may receive five copies But if we shall consider them as fair specimens 
for $10.00, provided the whole business _ supplying of the ages to which they belong, and compare 
the company is done by one person,and no accoun 3 
is kept by as except with him, and provided the pay the present busy world with them ere shall 
is strictly in advance do the greatest injustice to the age in which 
™ Local Agents in the country, by becoming respon- : . 
sible for ten or more copies, and doing all the busi- we live. They beset the crowned monarchs of 
ness of their companies, shall be entitled to ten per | the generations in which they flourished. In 
cent. of all the money which they collect and pay | their day they had their admirers and imitators; 
»vertous = . ‘ 

7 > idataaated and others who will forward five new | but all these have long since perished. Authors 

subseribers,on the above mentioned terms, shallre-| there were too, arranged along the entire dis- 

ceive a copy gratis,for one vear | ° 

P No paper can be discontinued without the pay j tance, from their own eflulgence down to the 

ment of all arrearages. | verge of utter darkness. But their works have 

fT bs —— mes — — should be address- all followed them to the land of forgetfulness, 
0 » Publis »sost paid. ‘ > . 

acts cnchcncssticas ki | All the noise and swelling of the little men of 

y - 1 N | their day —who then seemed to be all the 

THE W ATE HMAN. | World, baye long sivee vanished. The great 


| men alone has time left, who like some trees of 
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nobler growth spared by the woodman’s axe, 
seem now taller and more majestic when the 
meaner ones that served to hide them, have 
been cut down. 


Por the Webwen 
The Intellectual Development of the Age. 
While it must be confessed that the picture 

of the intellectual development of per Mes. The past, indeed, seems far richer in great 

crawe by ‘ she North Ameren Review,’ bears and productive intellects than the present. But 
in its main features a striking resemblance to | ihe past is very long, and the great men who 


appeared at different intervals, seen to us now 
unless we observe with more than usual care, a8 


the original; it is no less true that it is not dis- 
criminating. It would suit some other ages 
better than this. Indeed, it would require but ifarranged side by side. Their spirits are in the 
very few and slight modifications to make it @) same great world, their bodies are together in 
universal picture of the mental phenomena of the grave, their works are in the same bookcase, 
the race as exhibited from the beginning till! and we can hardly divest ourselves‘ of the im- 
‘Nen, indeed, do reason ” platoons ;” pression, that they all appeared in one large 
It is to a very | ang excessively brilliant constellation. The 
present, on the contrary, is only a short period, 
and the glory of the intellects that work in it, 
will not be seen till they have passed to the 
stars, 

In my next I sball attempt a brief sketch of 
the intellectual phenomena of the present time. 


now. 
but so have they always done. 
great extent true now, that ‘if a man gets a 
new idea, he goes out into the streets to ask if 
there is anything in it, or looks up to the high 
places to inquire whether any of the rulers, or 
chief priests have believed thus; and if his 


thought finds no echo, it seldom occurs to 


him to cumpare it with his own intuitions, to D. 
analyze it by bis own subtilty, or to verify it . - 

by his own experience ;’ but the very same : 

thing has been true of all past ages. Allow . 


MERCIES AMID JUDGMENTS. 


It will be seen by the following letter from that ven- 


me bere, in order to strengthen my position, to 
introduce a universal picture of the human race, 
drawn by the most keen observer and the most erable father in our Israel, the Rev. John Peck, that 
original ~ riter now living. the afflictions, which have fallen so heavily upon him- 
6) Tiece ts hot & mas Whom. 1 med ie self and his family, have net been unattempered with 


*but I could like, 


were it otherwise convenient, to know his Bi- 


mercies. The church at Owego, smitten and grieved 


the streets,’ says one, 


by the death of their pastor, have seen that most sol- 
emn event turned into the occasion of a blessed visita- 
nevertheless, could an enlightened | tion of divine grace. 
curiosity be so far gratified, it must be owned, | of Christ yet speaketh, and surviving laborers are per- 
mitted to reap the fruits of his toils. 


ography; ’ Being dead, the departed servant 
he Biography of most ought to be, in an ex- 
treme degree, s In this world, there is Mr. Eprror, — Permit me to give a short ac- 
so wondertully litle self subsistence among, count of 2 recent visit to Owego, made for the 
men; next to no originality, (though never ab- | purpose of accompanying the widow and chil- 
solutely none.) one life is too servilely the copy dren of my late son Philetus. We found his 
of another: ind so in whole thousands of them dwelling a lonely and mournful place; on en- 


mIry. 


you will find little that is properly new; noth- tering his study there were his books, papers, 
ing but the old song sung by a new voice with pen and ink, also subjects on texts of Scripture, 
execution, here and that he had 
notes enough; when be laid down his pen, it was to take it up 


better or worse there an commenced investigating. But 


ornamental quaver and false 
but the fundamental tune is ever the same, and no more — when be left his study, it was never 
for the words, these, all that they meant stands to enter it again. Oh! how little ministers of 
written generally on the church-yard stone. the gospel know when their stewardship will 
.Vatus sum ; esuriebam, querebam ; num repletus end, or when they walk out of their study, 
requiesco. {I was born; 1 was hungry, I labor- whether they will enter it again. How import- 
ed to procure; now being satisfied I rest.) ant to perform the duties of each day in their 
Mankind sail their Life-voyage in huge fleets, season! 

following some single whale-fishing or herring- As soon as our arrival was known, numer- 
fishing Commodore ; the log-book of each dif- ous friends came iv, who, on seeing us, wept 
fers not, in essential purport, from that of any aloud — it was indeed a house of mourning, a 
other; nay, the most have vo legible log-book place of tears. On the succeeding Lord’s day 
(reflection, observation not being among their the funeral of Philetus was attende:! hy a. very 
ppropri- 


Read the Com- ate sermon was delivered by brother Swan, of 


talents; ) keep no reckoning, only keep in sight jarge concourse —an excellent and : 
of the flag-ship,—and fish. 
modore’s know his life;) and even New London, text from Genesis 42: 36; And 


your lover of that street Biography will have Jucob, their father, said, me ye have bereaved 


papel s, 
learned the most of what he sought after. of my children: Josepli is not, and Simeon is 
“Orthe servile imitancy, and yet also a no- not, and ye will take Benjamin away: all these 
bler relationship and mysterious union to one things are agaiust me.” The speaker power- 
another which lies in such imitancy of man- fully illustrated the two following thoughts: 
kind, might be Wlustrated under the different First, the vast liability of poor human nature to 
figure (itself nowise original) of a flock of sheep. misinterpret the provideutial dealings of God ; 
Sheep go in flocks for three reasons: First, second, the sequel of His providence will make 
because they are of a gregarious temper, and all plain to the entire satisfaction of those who 
love to be together : Secondly, because of their fear him. 
cowardice ; they are afraid to be left alone, Brother Swan had, by request, spent the pre- 
Thirdly, because the common run of them are vious week in the place, and preached nearly 
dull of sight, to a proverb, and can have no every evening. Grevt solemnity bad pervaded 
sheep can in fact see nothing; the minds of the people during the sickness 
in acelestial luminary, and a scoured pewter and death of their pastor, and prayer was of- 
tankard, would discern only that both dazzled fered continually by the e| But at this 
How period, there were evideut tokens that God was 


choice in roads ; 


ureh. 
them, and were of unspeakable glory. 
like their fellow-creatures of the human spe- about to pour out His spirit upon this afilicted 
Men, too, as was from the first maintain- church and congregation, Alter the funeral 
then surely faint- sermon, three converts were baptized by broth- 


cies. 


ed here, are gregarious: 


a —as es 

Ob! how comforting, that, notwithstanding 

under-shepherds are removed by death, 

“The eternal Shepherd still survives,” 
who will feed his flock and gather the lambs in 
his arms and carry them in his bosom, saying, 
“ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

I was obliged to leave on Monday, but broth- 
er Fox ¢ ted to remain. I hove just re- 
ceived a letter from him, dated the 15th, an ex- 
tract of which I will give you. 

“ VeneraB_e Baotnenr, —! promised to let 
you know the progress of the work of the Lord 
in this place. Our meetings continued through 
last week, with rather an increase of interest 
until Friday evening, when 1 was called home 
to attend the funeral of an old, and much be- 
loved sister of our church (sister Hubbard). I 
sent a line to brother Gibson, requesting him 
to come to Owego, and spend the Sabbath, to 
preach and baptize if necessary. On Lord’s 
day he preached twice and baptized ten, The 
meeting last evening was the most solemn of 
any we had. The converts are happy in the 
Lord, and yet deeply afflicted in soul for their 
companions who are left in sin, Brother Gib- 
son enjoyed the day very much, and the breth- 
ren were much pleased with his labors. The 
prospect of the continuance of this blessed work 
is as good as ithas been. Thirty-one have 
been baptized, two received on experience, 
having been previously babtized, and three by 
letter. Surely, it is not by might or by power, 
but by the Spirit of the Lord, and to him be all 
the glory. 

Yours, with Christian esteem, 
C. A. Fox.” 





binger of Milton, the precursor and superior of 
Jeremy Taylor.” 

Dr. Robertson, in his history of America, 
says, “Royer Williams’ spirit differed from 
that of the Puritans of Massachusetts; it was 
mild and tolerating; and having himself to re- 
ject established opinions, he endeavored to se- 
cure the game liberty to other men, by main- 
taining that the exercise of private judgment 
was a natural and sacred right; that the civil 
magistrate has no compulsive jurisdiction in 
the concerns of religion ; that the punishment 
of any person, on account of his opinions, was 
an encroachment on conscience, and an act of 
persecution. ‘These humane principles he in- 
stilled into the minds of his followers, and all 
who felt, or dreaded oppression in other settle- 
ments, resorted to a community in which uni- 


that a company of earnest candidates for the 
ministry at the Newton Theological Institution 
should have expressed the wish for a treatise 
on church order and discipline, for the use of 
young ministers and church members, which 
gave rise to Mr. Crowell’s publication. An 
amiable diffidence and a desire to be taught 
the way of the Lord more perfectly prompted 
the suggestion, it is probable, in both cases; 
though it is quite conceivable that some of 
those who would be most forward to desire 
the same thing among ourselves might be in- 
fluenced by an indolent love of thinking by 
proxy,and studying the Seriptures by proxy, 
rombined with a craving for some rules more 
definite than God has seen fit to furnish. If 
we thought that there was any probability that 
works of this kind would become very popular 





versal toleration was known to be a fundament 
al maxim.” 

The Puritans were a noble race. As Junius 
said to the king, “ They left their native land 
in search of freedom, and found it in a desert.” 
But they imported errors, and were imbued 
with the common imperfections of mankind ; 
to correct which, Roger Williams was raised 
up by Providence, and early planted, with all 
his wealth of sublime principle and worth, in 
our infant land. It is worthy of note, that the 
sentiments respecting toleration which he first 
proclaimed, and for which he was severely per- 
secuted by his fellow refugees, are now the 
unanimous opinion of this great nation, while 





those of the Puritans on the same subject, have 
been discarded, as false in theory, and oppress- 
ive in practice, and are at this moment obsolete 
in every free section of the globe. The germ- 


j inal principle of religious liberty, which first 
Allow me, dear brother, to add, that I have | 


struggled into being under that great and good 











received many letters of condolence from my | man’s fostering care, amid bleak winters and 
heanquoreey brethren in different parts of the coun- | savage tribes, has since grown to a mighty tree, 
j try, and they have been like balm to my bleed- | under which the nations are beginning to wor- 
jing heart. Oh! how unworthy Iam to receive ship in peaceful joy. And its growth is not 
| such tokens of affection and kindness in this | yet consummated, thank God. 
| hour of affliction. God has made them a great | 
| comfort to me, and as I am unable to acknowl- | And bear it dewa to millions more.” 
ledge them individually, I wish in this way to| A careful perusal of our primitive annals 
‘express my gratitude that He has put it into will induce a high appreciation of the patriotic 
their hearts thus to sympathize with an afflict. | piety, and mutual sympathy between preach- 
ed brother, And may God grant that their | ers and their flocks, that then prevailed. De- 
}own souls may be comforted, with the same | Voted ministers of religion, like Etiot and Wil- 
comfortthey have so freely and kindly adminis- | 800, Shared in the hardships and dangers con- 
i tered. ‘ . sequent on the early Indian wars. And when 
| Jf am now about starting for New York, "Ws first arrived in Boston, of the menacing 
| where lexpect to spend most of the winter. attitude assumed by England, prompt consul- 
‘Correspondents will please address me there, | tations were beld for the common weal, and 
/to the care of Rev. B. M. Hill. jthe boldest measures were projected. The 
| fathers in Israel were all assembled, and “ dis- 
lcovered their minds to one another,” They 
‘voted unanimously 


** Millions of souls shall feel its power, 


Yours, in the bonds of a precious Saviour. 


| 

Joun Peck. P tig 
| against submission, and 
] —<_ 

| 

' 


publicly declared, says Winthrop, “ We ought 
THE PATRIOTIC PIETY OF ’76. (to defend our lawful possessions, if we are 
on nwens se | able ; if not, to avoid and protract.”| Six bun- 


| dred pounds were immediately raised in the 

The original chart of American liberty was poor settlements of the northern colony, and 
| drawn and signed in the cabin of the Mayflow- the fortifications were hastened by every kind 
ea It was a civil compact, based on republi- jof popular aid. The influence of the ministry 
can principles, and sanctioned by religious | was patrioiic and conservative, at the South, as 
faith. 


| well as around Plymouth rock. 
| Such men as Carver, Bradford, Brewster,| Smith, in his history of the colony of James- 
and Winslow, blessed our nation in its cradle, | town, refers to the excellent Hunt, by whose 
and patriotic teachers of religion bave ever fos- |“ good doctrine and exhortation,” popular vices 
At an early day, the acute were restrained, and the welfare of all promot- 
and subtle Cotton, the erudite and energetic ed to the utmost extent. In the language of 
Hooker, and their associates, replenished the | Wordsworth, it is permitted us to 

beacon fires of learning, patriotism, and piety, | : entreat that servants may still abound 
along our “rock bound coast.” Not a little eer 


. | Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
did these men of God contribute to produce | Superior, uasusceptible of pride, 


And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 
Men whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


— 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

Were the following article, which appeared in the 

Hlooker was an apostolic hero whose age, | November number of the London Baptist Magazine, 


voice, soul, gesture, and whole frame, were an-# mere editorial puff, or if it were wholly commenda- 
tory of one of the works which it reviews, we should 


tered its growth, 





that state of things which prospectively seemed 
propitious, and in view of which they greatly 
rejoiced. In 1644 Cotton wrote to his friends | 
in Holland, “The order of the churches and | 
the Commonwealth is now so settled in New | 
England by common consent, that it brings to | 
mind the new heaven and the new earth, | 
vherein dwells righteousness.” 





imated with the vital energy of primitive zeal. : 
" > ee p . be deterred, under the circumstances, from introduc - 
He was gull of public oper and active charity, ing it into the colamns of the Watchman; but as it is a 
serenely trusting in Providence, with “a glori- | discriminating literary review, from the pen of an in- 
ous peace of soul;” and “ though persecutions | telligent English Baptist, — Rev, W. Groser, the edi- 
and banishments had awaited him as one wave | tor of the Magazine, and presents some points in re- 
follows another,” he adhered to the cause of, gard to which there is notan entire agreement between 
1 the Baptists in England and in this country, we think 
| our readers will both excuse us for inserting it, and de- 
rive benefit from its perasal 


advancmg civilization without a pause, anc 

looked for its ultimate triumph without a doubt. 

His contemporaries placed him “in the first | 

rank of men, and praised him as “the one rich The Church Member's Manual of Ecclesiastical 

pearl with which Europe more than repaid | teeny ra a aes — 

A aeitns Dis tn een Oe a ” ing a Systematic View o Structure, 7’ 

| Ame rica for the te asure from her cont. , oa oe Practices of Christian yam 
But such is the selfish tendency of our cor-| ag taught in the Scriptures. By Witiiam 

rupt nature, that even the best men are in-| Crowes... With an Introductory Essay by 

Henry J. hr grad D. ry’ Ce agg ah hd ao 

: 7 PR IE Ae AB ker : | heloric a lora ies in Ne 

the justific ation of the ir favorite creeds, Some Tholeriad Institution. Boston: Gould, - 

of the leading Puritans early strove to check «dall & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 276. 

the democratic tendency of colonial institu-| The Scriptural Doctrine of the Church sketched by 

| tons. J. Wenoer. Calcutta: 12mo. pp. xi., 247. 

} On the election day in May, 1634, Cotton) ‘There js not in our denomination any stand- 


clined to consolidate power in themselves for 


hearted enough, trembling to be left by them- er Swan, and in the evening a large number | preached to the assembled citizens against ro-| ard work on the subject discussed in these 


selves; above all, dull-sighted, down to the requested prayers. 


verge of utter blundvess. Thus are we seen On Mondsoy morning, brother S. left for 


The | 


political rights in the masses prevailed. 


4 ; Ae. . 4 . i att “tiv. - a. » 
|tation in office. But the instinctive sense of | volumes. “So far as I know,” says the author 


of one of them, “ this is the first attempt to ex- 


“so - ‘ ‘ ! — . » inere: > -~ . lacne ° . ° 2 
ever running in torrents, and mobs, if we run New London, but the Lord remained with the | ¢lectors, now increased to three hundred and | hibit the Baptist Church Polity in systematic 


at all: and after what foolish scoured tankards, people by the special influence of His Spirit. j 


eighty, were bent on exercising their absolute | 


order.” This supposition is not quite correct; 


mistaking them for suns! Foolish turnip-lan- The church were anxious to have me remain | power; they reversed the decision of the pul- | the attempt has been made both in the last and 
terns likewise, to all appearance supernatural, over the next Sabbath, and as it appeared to be pit, elected a new deputy and governor, of con- in the present generation ; but the productions 
keep whole nations, their hair on end. Neither duty,] consented. Elder Fox, of Spencer, who | genial sentiments, aud thus, to use their own | of the esteemed ministers who have under- 
know we, except by blind babit where the good was present at the funeral, also agreed to tarry | language, “the people established a reforma- | taken the task have pot given their brethren 
pastures lie. Solely when the sweet grass is through the week. We continued the meet- | tion of such things as they judged to be amiss | great satisfaction, or become very popular. 


between our teeth, we know itand chew it; jngs every evening, assisted four days by Elder | 


in the government.” The dictation of popular | 





The opinion prevails very generally among 


; : . ’ ™ . | wp , n ic . ihi | ° . ° ° 

also when grass is bitter and scant, we know Gibson, of Tioga. The meetings were well at- | tights by aristocratic cliques was annihilated | Baptists, that the church polity instituted by 
it,—and bleat and butt: these last two faets tended, and as solemn as the house of death, | by popular discussion, “The freemen of ev-| Christ is exceedingly simple, and may be 
we know of'a truth, and in very deed. — Thus for the Divine Spirit came down in great mer- | ery (wn in the bay were busy in inquiring in- drawn easily from the inspired pages. They 


do men and sheep play their parts on this cy, like “showers of rain upon the mown | 


nether earth; 


to their liberties and privileges” The princi. | 


cherigh the habit of appealing on all such sub- 


wandering restlessly in large grass.” Every day witnessed new convictions | ple of representative democracy was recog- | jects, ina direct manner, to the New Testa- 


mnasses, they know not wither: for the most | and conversions —the converts were mostly | nized, and established as perfeetly, two centu-| ment itself They maintain that our Lord bas 


part, each following his neighbor, and his own | youth and members of the Sabbath school. 
nose.” | On Saturday was their Covenant meeting, 

It is passing strange if this age is distinguish-| which was truly a blessed season, The hea- | 
ed for slavishuess and imbecility of intellect. | yens appeared to bow, while seventeen young 
Has the race actually degenerated? or, is a converts related what the Lord had done for 
more thorough mental training inimical to the their souls, and received the fellowship of the 
freedom and growth of the understanding ? | church, together with one backslider, who re- 
We should certainly anticipate a widely differ- turned with penitential tears, On Lord’s day, 
japother convert, a colored man, related his 
In comparing the present age with its pred-| Christian experience and was received, after 
ecessors we are very liable to fall into errors. which we repaired to the Susquehannah river, | 
There is ofien between contemporaries such a| where there was much water, and brother Fox 
feeling of rivalry as untits them to form a right-| baptized eighteen happy followers of Christ in 
eous judgment. Great men also walk in paths | the likeness of their Saviour’s death. We then 
of their own making. They come into colli-| returned to the place of worship, and I present- 
sion with long estublished habits of thought and | ed the hand of fellowship to twenty-one, in- 
feeling, and thus array against themselves the cluding the three baptized by brother Swan, 
prejudices ot men. ‘They are in advance of the | when I assisted brother Fox in administering 
age; aud the world will not be prepared to do| the Lord’s Supper. This was to me peculiarly 
them justice, before they have in a good meas- solemn, for at their last communion, only two 
ure o ertaken them. months previous, my dear son, Philetus, after 

We stand very mweh in the same relation to} adiinist ing the ordi e of baptism, oecu- 
the distant in time, as to the distant in space. pied the place where I now stood, in the bloom 
History is mot unlike a teleseope. Were an in-| of health, little thinking he was performing this 
experienced eye to survey the starry beaven | service for the last time, to the church he so 
through an instrument of @ very high magnify-| much loved. It was, indeed, one of Zion's 
ne power, be might exelaim— What a poor | feasts, for the presence of the Lord was evi- 
and uuipteresting corner of the universe is this dently enjoyed by His saints. 


ent result. 














of conscience, and in its defence he was the har- 


ries ago, as it is to-day. 

But there were two other elements not yet 
clearly defined and popularly enjoyed — uni- 
versal suflrage and free toleration of religious 
sentiments. Who shall be the herald and the | 
type of these to the world? Let the best of 
American historians present him to your judg. | 
ment and admiration, Says Baneroft, in the | 
first volume of his history, “Roger Williams’ 
mind had already matured a doctrine which 
secures him an immortality of fame, as its ap- 
plication has given religious peace to the Amer- 
ican world. He was a Puritan, and a fugitive 
from English persecution; but his wrongs had 
not clouded his accurate understanding. In 
the capacious recesses of his mind he had re- 
volved the notion of intolerance, and he, and 
he alone, had arrived at the great principle 
which is its sole effectual remedy, He an- 
nounced his discovery under the simple prop- 
osition of the sanctity of conscience. ‘This 
was the great tenet, which, with all its conse- 
quences, he defended, as he first trod the shores 
of New England; and in his extreme old age 
it was the last pulsation of his heart. He was 
the first person in modern Christendom to as- 
sert in its plenitude the doctrine of the liberty 


| 
| 





not left with his chureh any legislative author- 
ity, but that all that either individuals or bodies 
of Christians have to do in bis service is, to ex- 
ecute such laws and conform themselves to 
such precedents as they find in the Holy Serip- 
tures. Many of them go further, and believe 
that where general regulations are not laid 
down by Christ or his apostles, general regula- 
tions cannot be made advantageously; that 
where uniformity is not clearly deducible from 
the Sacred Book, uniformity is not desirable ; 
that what is not prescribed by inspiration ought 
not to be prescribed at all, but that it should be 
left to the discretion of the churches, which 
are bound to apply to every case as it arises, 
the principles and directions given respecting 
it by the only infallible authority. 

Participating as we do in these views, we 
are yet prepared to receive with respect the 
suggestions of experience, and the illustrations 
of seriptural instruction which any are inclined 
to offer who have been diligent students of the 
Inspired Directory. We are not at all surpris- 
ed that Ganga Narayan Sil, a late assistant of 
our brethren at Calcutta in the work of train- 
ing the native churches among the Hindoos, 
should have made the request which issued in 
the preparation of Mr. Wenger’s treatise ; or 





and infl jal in the churches, we should in- 
vite a serious inquiry whether the advantages 
they would yield would not be counterbalanc- 
ed by attendant disadvantages. The habit of 
appealing to Scripture on all such subjects is 
of inestimable value; the babit of appealing to 
a human role is adapted to formality 
and heartlessness, In the perplexing cases 
that arise under the ever-varying phases of hu- 
man affairs, we should not have so much con- 
| fidence in decisions made in accordance with 
| the most judiciously contrived code of regula- 
| tions that uninspired teachers could furnish, as 
‘in those of a prayerful, affectionate, earnest- 
| minded people, who feeling their need of heav- 
/enly teaching and invoking the guidance of the 
|divine Spirit, should proceed to apply New 
| Testament principles according to the wisdom 
| given tothem. Still, we admit that systematic 
| treatises like those before us, used with disere- 
|tion, may yield valuable assistance in the in- 
ivestigation of some points connected with 
Christian faith and practice, 








The claims of these works derived from 
their parentage are strong. Mr. Crowell is a 


| man ofenlightened mind and respectable learn- | 


| . . . . . . 
ling, and, being editor of one of the leading 
Baptist periodicals in the United States, he has 


opportunities for extensive observation of what | 


passes in the churches. His manuscript was 
submitted before it went to the printer to Pro- 
fessurs Ripley and Sears, to Dr. Sharp, of Bos- 
‘ton, and to Dr. Baron Stow, the last of whom 
also read the proof sheets as they passed 
through the press. The performance may be 
taken therefore as expressive of opinions which 
have the general concurrence of some of the 
most eminent Baptist ministers of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Wenger is a native of Berne, in 
Switzerland, who, having received the love of 
the truth about fourteen years ago, was brought 
to perceive first the evils of the ecclesiastical 
establishment to which he belonged, and then 
their connection with Pedobaptism ; and af- 
terwards visiting this country, was led to de- 
vote himself to the work of Christ among the 
‘heathen at Calcutta, where he diligently labors 
|in the translation of the Scriptures and in oth- 
er useful occupations, as an agent of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. Having groped his 
‘way out of the darkness ofan erroneous sys- 
tem, and been necessitated to study closely the 
doctrine of Scripture in reference to ecclesias- 
tical polity, without having muc?t acquaintance 
with the practical working of F.nglish Baptist 
churches, he brings to the investigation an in- 
dependence and freedom from bias which add 
to the value of his conclusions, 

In reference to the great principles which 
distinguish our churches from those of the 
Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and other 
Pedobaptists, Mr. Crowell and Mr. Wenger 
agree perfectly, and in illustrating and defend- 
ing these they show great ability. Page after 

‘page we have read with much pleasure, re- 
joicing in the effect they are adapted to pro- 
duce on candid inquirers who do not belong to 
our body. Mr. Crowell, from whose views on 
some points we feel bound to express our dis- 
sent, writes on these fundamental principles 
admirably. There may be one or two senti- 
ments in the following summary in which our 
readers will not coincide, but they will all ac- 
| knowledge that it indicates the hand of a mas- 
| ter, 

“First, then, the system of church order em- 
|braced by Baptists, differs from all national or 
| state religious establishments, as they exist in It- 
laly, Germany, Denmark, and England; and 
| generally throughout Europe and the East; in 
maintaining that churches should not be incor- 
| porated with the State, that civil magistrates 


| have no right to control religious opinions, rites, | 


| or forms of worship; and that the pecuniary ex- 
penses of churches should be sustained by vol- 
untary contribution, not by compulsory taxation. 
“ Second, it differs from all systems of ecclesi- 
astical Catholicism, Papal, Episcopal, and Pres- 
|byterial; in maintaining that the only organ- 
| ized church is an assembly of baptized believers, 
who meet in one place for worship, for adminis- 
tering ordinances, and the trial of offenders. It 
allows of the existence of no such body as a uni- 
versal, national, or provincial church, nor of 
jany form of extensive aggregation or concentra- 
| tion of church power. | 
“ Third, it differs from Papacy, and from ev- 
ery form of prelacy, whether ancient like the 
Oriental ; more recent as the English ; or mod- | 
ern like the Wesleyan, by the principle, that all | 
church officers are selected and chosen by the | 
Christian people, that ministers are all of equal | 
rank, and that they have no official authority | 
except in the particular church which elects | 
them to office. } 

“ Fourth, it is distinguished from these sys- 
tems by the principle that all church power is in | 
the church as a body, not in its ministers; that) 
it comes to each church directly from the Lord | 
Jesus Christ by virtue of the union of its mem- 
bers in the church relation, and is not transmit- 
ted by succession from any previously existing | 
body; and that it is the right and the duty of | 
each church to interpret and apply the laws of 
Christ for itself to its own members, and to them 
only. 
“Fifth, by the principle that churches are 
strictly executive, and not legislative bodies; 
that they have no right to alept any terms of 
membership except those laid down in the Scrip- 
tures, nor to change the form or the subjects of 
church ordinances. 

“Sixth, it differs from all these systems in 
maintaining that no person can be bern intoa 
Christian church, nor be made a member by any 
act of parents in infancy, but that to become a 
member in any church must be a personal, rol- 
untary act on the part of each individual; that 
the new birth, or personal piety, is the qualifica- 
tion for membership; and that the whole as- 
sembled church is the divinely appointed organ 
of expressing Christ's will in the reception of 
members into a visible church. 

“ Seventh, it differs from all Pedobaptist sys- 
teins, Papal, Episcopal, Lutheran, Moravian, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational, in 
admitting no persons except professed and cred- 
ible believers to either of the ordi of the 


its right to ascertain for itself what are its du- 
ties, according to the will of Christ, and to ex- 
ercise all the power required for the discharge 
of those duties, 

“To enter more into detail, the ifidependence 
ofa church consists in its acting upon the fol- 
lowing principles : 

“1, hat every church is responsible to 
Christ, and to him alone, for its conduct, and 
that no church can be exempted from this re- 
sponsibility by transferring it to a proxy. 

“2. That the Bible contains all the instruc. 
tions which God has«given to man respecting 
all matters of faith and practice, and that these 
instructions include all the duties which devolve 
upon churches. 

“3. That these instructions are sufficiently 
plain to be ascertained and acted upon by every 
church for itself, so that there is no oecasion for 
the interference of other churches or of persons 
without the church. 

“4. That such interference is altogether un- 
necessary in a church which is seripturally con- 
stituted, because it consists of persons who are 
taught of God, who have received the spirit of 
Christ, who shall hereafter take a part in judg- 
ing the world and the fallen angels, and who 
therefore are fully competent, especially in their 
united capacity, to ascertain the revealed will of 
Christ. 

“5. That as every church is responsible for 
the fulfilment of certain duties, it must also pos- 
sess the right to fulfil those duties. 

“6. That as it is bound to hear the voice of 
Christ only, tt is not at liberty to acknowledge 
the authority of any uninspired man or body of 
men, For they will either speak according to 
the will of Christ, or not. In. the latter case 
their voice ought not to be heard at all; and in 
| the former case it is not their voice, but that of 
| Christ that ought to be obeyed. But the im- 
| portant question, whatis and what is not tn ac- 
| cordance with the will of Christ, must be settled 
| by each church for itself. R 
| “7, That any man or body of men assuming 
| authority over a church in matters of doctrine or 
| practice, or discipline, and expecting that such 
| authority shall be obeyed on other grounds than 
| that of acknowledged accordance with the Bi- 

ble, thereby insults either the church, as unfit 
I to judge or to act independently ; or else the 
Bible, as being incomplete or obscure. The as- 
sumption of such authority is the essence of Po- 
pery.”’ — Pp. 149, 159. 
| Respecting the connection between baptism 
and reception into a church, Mr. Wenger 


writes thus : — 





« The connection is this: No unbaptized per- 
son can be received into a church; but not ev- 
ery person that is baptized is thereby received 
into a local church. 
| * The question, who is, and who is notan un- 

baptized person, must be settled by every church, 
according to its own rules. The example of the 
Ethiopian eunuch shows that baptism is not ne- 
cessarily equivalent with reception into a local 
church. Baptism may be administered by every 
one who sustains the character of an erangelist 
(and every pastor is in one sense also an evan- 
gelist) irrespectively of the candidate's recep- 
tion into alocal church. This reception is the 
prerogative of the church, and no chorch is 
yound to receive all persons that have been bap- 
tized, but only those respecting whom it is satis- 
fied that they are fit characters. 

“In Baptist churches, the baptism of a candi- 
date and his reception into a church, are, in the 
great majority of cases, closely connected with 
each other; just as was the case in the church- 
es formed by the apostles.’ — P. 168. 

Mr. Crowell also maintains the independ- 
ence of the churches explicitly, teaching that 

|“ as each church is directly and separately ac- 
' countable to the Lord Jesus for the correctness 
with which it interprets, and the spirit and 
manner in which it executes his laws, it must 
‘receive them directly from him; that is, from 
the Scriptures as understood by itself ;” — 
that “the independence of the churches should 
be scrupulously respected and vigilantly guard- 
ed, as the bulwark of religious liberty and doc- 
/trinal purity;”—that “all interference with 
‘the terms of church fellowship by conventions, 
either of ministers or laymen, is unscriptural 
and dangerous ;” — that “ it has been suppos- 
ed that an aggregation of churches by their 
representatives in an association, congociation, 
synod, conference, presbytery, convention, or 
general assembly, has more power than a sin- 
gle church ;” but that “instead of this such an 
assembly has no church power at all ;” — that 
“no such body has any right to receive a sin- 
gle member to, or expel one from, any church, 
nor to dictate in the least degree in respect to 
the doctrine, discipline, or fellowship of any 
church.” We have been the more gratified 
with these statements, by reason of a previous 
persuasion that in America, associations did 
| practically interfere with the independence of 
the churches in a far greater degree than in 
England. The impression left on our minds 
by the perusal of the proceedings of some trans- 
atlantic associations is indeed so strong, that 
even now we are apprehensive that Mr. Crow- 
ell and his coadjutors are to be regarded as 
men in advance of their connections, and that 
he is expressing in this case the convictions of 
lonly the more enlightened portion of the 
American Baptist churches. 
| Mr. Crowell, however, entertains some opin- 
‘ions that seem to us to be not only inconsistent 
|with his own argument just quoted, but per- 
| fectly unscriptural, and practically oppressive. 
| His views of “ church authority,” appear to us to 
be congenial with those which are deemed or- 
thodox at Rome ; and in these we fear that he 
is orthodox among his own brethren. If we 
are mistaken in any degree we shall be glad to 
be corrected — delighted to find that what we 
have ofien grieved over in reference to the 
land which has so much to attract and interest 
our affections, is but a fancy, nota fact. When 
the thought has occurred to us of the possibili- 
ty of being compelled like so many others to 
seek a refuge from persecution here in some 
of the Northern States of America —to the 
Southern we could not go for other reasons — 
no consideration has made us so unwilling to 
contemplate for ourselves and our children an 
American home, as this,— The American 
Baptists do not understand religious liberty. 
They have no notion of the right of private 
judgment. Their associations control their 
churches, and their churches control their 
members, in ways that impede the progress of 
truth, and interfere with the free discharge of 
duties arising from our responsibility to the 
One Master. Such have been our thoughts; 
and now we find Mr. Crowell laying down the 
principle formally, that every church is* “the 
authoritative interpreter of the laws of Christ 
for its own members.” “ The system of church 
government taught in the New Testament, and 
exemplified, substantially, in the practice of 
Baptist churches,” he declares, “ inasmuch as 
it makes each church its own and its only au- 
thoritative interpreter of Christ’s laws, readily 
a 


| 


| 


| 





church, of which baptism, in the scriptural 
meaning of the term, is always to precede ad- 
mission to the Lord's table ; by distinguishing 
betveen spiritual and natural or political rela- 
tionships; by recognizing no charch relation to 
the children of believers any more than of oth- 
ers till they give evidence of piety, and at their 
own desire are baptized into the fellowship of 
the church.’ — Pp. 115, 116. 


All these opinions, if we mistake not, ore in 
accordance with those held by Mr. Wenger. 
Respecting the independence of the churches 





its some variety in ecclesiastical practice.” 
He does not merely say, speaking of the 
churches, “ Each one is at liberty to interpret 
the laws of Christ for itself, and to govern it- 
self according to that interpretation,” but, 
“Each church is the only authoritative inter- 
preter of the laws ofChrist for its own members.” 
“ Every church member enters into a sacred 
and special covenant with all the members of 
the church to which he unites himself. He 


adopts its creed, assents to its practices, sub- 





he writes fully, defining that independence as 


mits himself to its watch and discipline,” &c, 





Now this authoritative interpretation seems to 
us to be a most dangerous prerogative to be 
entrusted to any fallible community, whether 
large or small, and one to which no communi- 
ty of Christians can establish any claim. The 

argument for the independence of churches 
seems to us to be applicable to the case of in- 
dividuals, Mr. Crowell says, “As each 
church;” we say likewise, “ As each ” disciple 
“is directly and separately accountable to the 
Lord Jesus for the correctness with which ” he 
“interprets, and the spirit and manner in 
which” he observes “his laws,” he “ must re- 
ceive them directly from him; that is, from the 
Scriptures as understood by” himself. Chil- 
lingworth says rightly, “He that would usurp 
an absolute lordship aud tyramnyover any*peo- 
ple, need not put himself to the trouble and 

difficulty of abrogating and disannulling the 
laws made to maintain the common liberty ; 
for he may frustrate their intent, and compass 
his own design as well, if he can get the pow- 
er and authority to interpret them as he pleas- 
es, and add to them what he pleases, and to 

have his interpretations and additions stand 
for laws; if he can rule his people by his laws, 
and his laws by his lawyers. So the church of 
Rome, to establish her tyrarmy over men's 
| consciences, needed not either to abolish or 
corrupt the Holy Scriptures, the pillars and 
supporters of Christian liberty; (which in re- 
gard of the numerous multitude of copies dis- 
persed through all places, translated into al- 
most all languages, guarded with all solicitous 
care and industry, had been an impossible at- 
tempt;) but the more expedite way, and there- 
fore more likely to be suceessful, was to gain 
the opinion and esteem of the public and au- 
| thorized interpreter of them, and the authority 
| of adding to them what doctrine she pleased 
| under the title of traditions or definitions.” 

| Where an “authoritative interpreter” en- 
ters, “definitions” will speedily follow. Ac- 
| cordingly, Mr. Crowell insists upon the duty of 
in church to do what no church is exhorted to 
‘do in the apostolical epistles, and what he can 
iscarcely himself think that any church did 
while primitive simplicity lasted —the duty of 
| forming a creed for its members, “ It is like- 
| wise the duty of every Christian church to de- 
|cide for itself what doctrines the Scriptures 
|céntain; and having done so, these doctrines 
| form its creed.” . . . “ As to written confessions 
jof faith for Baptist churches, each church 
| adopts one for itself.”....“ They contain the 
| leading doctrines of the church in the form of 
| distinct propositions, to be placed in the hands 
‘of all the members and candidates for bap- 
| tism.” .... These doctrines, the members of 
| the church, individually and collectively, agree 
| to maintain and promote among themselves, in 
their families, and in the world.” All this is 
done to prevent troubles and promote unity 
jand peace; and from similar views of expedi- 
ency, many practices are adopted which would 
icertainly render it necessary for the apostles 
| Paul and Peter, were they to visit their breth- 
|ren in America, tu procure a Church Mem- 

| ber’s Manual, or something of the kind, if they 

| desired to avoid collision with existing arrange- 

;ments. The formation of a church which, we 

| believe, was in their daysa very simple thing, 

|is in the new world so operose an affair that 

without special directions they would scarcely 

guess the way to set about it. 

“When it is proposed to form a church, the 
persons wishing to unite, first seek, by earnest 
prayer, for divine guidance, then ask the advice 
of their pastors, or of ministers and judicious 
brethren in the neighboring churches, if there 
are any, after which, if such appear plainly to 
be the will of God, they proceed to draw up ar- 
ticles of faith and covenant, with rules for their 
mutual government and practice as a church of 
Christ. They then forward ‘ letters missive ’ to 
such neighboring churches as they choose, in- 
viting tbeir assistance, through their pdstors and 
delegates, in forming the new church. 

“ The pastors and delegates meet them at the 
time and place appointed, organize an ecclesias- 
tical council, and then proceed to inquire intoall 
the circumstances connected with the origin of 
the enterprise, and examine the certificates of 
church standing, of those who propose to unite 
in forming the new church, and of distnission 
from the churches to which they respectively 
belong. If there are persons who have been 
baptized, but are not members of any church, 
who wish to unite"with them, they should not be 
received till after the church is formed, nor 
should the names of absent persons be included. 
The council then examine their articles of faith 
and covenant, and if all is satisfactory, they ex- 
press, by vote, their readiness to publicly recog- 
nize this company of disciples, as a regular 
church of Christ. A list of all their names, in- 
cluding none except those who are present, is 
then called by the moderator of the council, and 
asthey stand up together he asks them, in the 
presence of the bishops and elders of the church- 
es, if they heartily believe and desire to main- 
tain the doctrines of the gospel, and voluntarily 
assume the covenant which unites them in the 
church relation, and to maintain the worship, 
ordinances, and discipline of the house of God, 
watch over, admonish, and reprove each other, 
according to the precepts of Christ. When they 
have thus publicly signified their united, delib- 
erate assent, the formative union and constitut- 
ing act is completed by which they become a 
true church of Christ. The church and council 
then unite in prayer to God, that the act may be 
ratified in heaven, and that the presence of 
Christ their only head may be with them. 

“The usual public exercises at the recogni- 
tion of a church are, 1. The proceedings of the 
council are read by the clerk. 2. Invocation of 
the Divine presence and blessing on the ap- 
proaching services. 3. Reading suitable pas- 
sages of Scripture. 4. Introductory prayer. 5. 
Sermon. 6. Reading of the church covenant 
with the consecrating prayer. 7. Fellowship of 
the churches by the moderator of the council. 
8. Address to the chureh. 9%. Concluding 
Prayer.” —- Pp. 181, 182. 

Feclesiastical councils are called on many 
other occasions; as, for example, when a 
church has invited a minister to the pastoral 
office, and he has expressed his willingness to 
undertake it. 

“For this purpose a council of pastors and 
delegates is assembled by letters missive to the 
neighboring churches, with a deputation from 
the church itself, before whom are laid the pro- 
ceedings of the church in calling the candidate, 
with his answer, his original license to preach, 
and the vote of the church admitting him as a 
member. The candidate then gives an account 
of his religious experience, states the evidence 
of his call to the ministry, and presents his views 
of Christian doctrine and church order. All the 
members of the council are at liberty to question 
him freely. The council, if satisfied, declare by 
vote that they find all the proceedings in ac- 
cordance with approved usages of the churches, 
and proceed to recognize him publicly as a min- 
ister of the gospel, and as the pastor of that 
church. 

“Jt is always to be borne in mind, however, 
that the duties of the council are not limited to 
the mere preservation of regularity in the forms 
of proceeding. They have come ther to 














discharge a solemn duty to the church that con- 
venes them, to the churches at large, and to the 
Saviour. It is their duty to inquire very care- 


fully into the moral character, the piety, the 
doctrinal views, and the literary qualifications 





the candidate ; to ascertain whether he possess- 
es theological k ledge, practical talents, and 
good sense, to the arduous and respon- 
sible work of ministry. should also 


attend to any objections which may be made 
from any quarter, previous to or during their de- 
liberations. By consenting to his ordination, 
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they attest before God and men their confidence 


n him as a minister of Christ. Ifevery thingi 
qutiethotery, the council vote to proceed to 4. 


public services of ordination.” — fp. 198, 199. 

Here follows « document such as it is prob- 
able that neither Paul nor Peter ever saw. The 
words distinguishéd by capitals are so distin- 
guished in the origival. It is a license to preach 
the gospel ! 

“To Aut waom rt way Coxcrrny,— ; 

“The Baptist Church in Sansom Street, Phil- 
adelphia, send Christian salutation. r 

« The bearer hereof, our beloved brother, Fua- 
ver Sucrtierr, being a man of good moral 
character, real picty, and sound knowledge of 
divine things, and having been called to the ex- 
ercise of his ministerial gifts, of which we have 
had considerable trial, both in private and pub- 
lic, we have jadged him worthy, and do, there- 
fore, hereby License and authorize him to preach 
the gospel wherever he may havea call; not 
doubting but that in due time, circumstances 
will lead on to a more full investigature of him 
in the MINISTERIAL orrice, by ordination. In 
the meantime, we recommend him to favor and 
respect, praying the Lord may be with, and 
abundantly bless bim 

“ Done at our regular meeting, Dec. 19, 1814, 
and signed by order and in behalf of the church 

“ Wintiam Sravontox, Pastor.” 
— Pp. 274, 275. 

Mr. Wenger coincides with us in the opinion 
that every man, who understands the religion 
of Jesus Christ, bas aright to teach it. He 
closes a number of remarks on what are called 
“laymen,” by saying, 

* Not to dwell any longer upon this topic, we 
may safely say, in general, that all the functions 
which, under ordinary circumstances, devolve 
upon the regular officers of churches, may, un- 
der extraordinary circumstances, be performed 
by other members of it ; — and that teaching and 
preaching, in particular, must be acknowledged 
to be the duty of all who possess the requisite 
time and mental and spiritual qualifications for 
it, provided they abstain from all unwelcome in- 
terference with the work specially entrusted to 
the regular officers.’ — P. 110. 

Mr. Wenger's opinions generally correspond 
more nearly with our own respecting the mi- 
nutie of church business, than those of our 
transatlantic brethren; though in soine cases 
even, he carries church authority farther than 
we should. He maintains that a church ought 
not to permif one of its members to be married 
by a minister of the national church. He ar- 
gues at some length, that it is wrong for a dis- 
senter to choose this course, and we think he 
proves it; but we cannot go with him in the 
introductory sentence, in which he says, 

“ A Christian church is not at liberty to allow 
its members to submit to any religious ceremony, 
in connection with these events, which is con- 
trary to duty or the word of God. And, that 
for a dissenter to be married by the clergyman 
of an established church is contrary to duty and 
the word of God, must, we think, be evident 
from the following considerations, &c — Pp 
239, 240 

As itis important that members of English 
churches, emigrating to America, should be fur- 
nished with credentials, it may be acceptable 
to some of our readers if we insert the follow- 
ing forms: — 

** DISMISSING AND RECEIVING MEMBERS 


“ Bostox, 
“ To the Baptist church in 
“ This certifies, that —— is a 
member, in good standing, of the Baldwin Place 
Baptist Church, and, in compliance with 
request, is affectionately recommended and dis- 
missed to your fellowship 
“If, within one year from date, we receive the 
accompanying certificate, with the blanks filled, 
showing that has been received by you as 
a member, or a certificate equivalent thereto, we 
ehali consider relation to us as discon- 
tinued; otherwise, this letter shall be null and 
void 
«In behalf of the Church, 


“ 





12— 
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, Clerk. 

“ The foregoing is printed on one leaf of a let- 
ter sheet, and the following on the other, to be 
filled, certified, and returned to the church grant- 
ing the letter of diemiaeion; and when it ie donc, 
the name of the member is discontinued from its 
roll 

* This certifies, that —— , recom 
mended and dismissed by the Baldwin Place 
Baptist Church, in Boston, by a letter dated Bos- 
ton, , 18—, was, on the , received 
asa member of the Baptist Church, in 
































“ Attest , Clerk 


“ LETTER OF OCCASIONAL COMMUNION. 
, 18—. 
“ Tars may certiry, that the bearer, A. B., is 
a member of the Baptist Church in P., in good 
and regular standing, and, as such, is affection- 
ately commended to the sympathy, watch-care, 
and communion of the brethren and the churches. 
“ By a standing rule of the church, this letter 
continues valid only one year. 














——, Pastor 








“« A letter of this kind requires no vote of the 
church, but may be given by the pastor or clerk, 
but the fact should be reported to the church, 
and entered on its records." — Pp. 275, 276. 

Letters of introduction were evidently in use 
among the first churches, under apostolic sanc- 
tion. Paul speaks of them to the Corinthians 
as needed by strangers, though not by himself 
and bis fellow-laborers. It is highly desirable 
that Christians, going among brethren to whom 
they are not personally known, whether out of 
their own country or in it, should provide them- 
selves with such documents as will facilitate 
their prompt reception to the advantages of 
fellowship. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS 

It is not our design to say a word by way of 
parrying any of the criticisms in the above arti- 
cle so far as they relate to the book, but as most, 
if not all of them, bear with equal directness on 
the principles and practices of the great body of 
American Baptists, we may be allowed a word 
by way of explanation. The editor of the Mag- 
azine says,“ The Amercan Baptists do not un- 
derstand religious liberty. They have no notion 
of the right of private judgment. Their Associ- 
ations control their churches, and their charch- 
es control their members, in ways that impede 
the progress of truth, and interfere with the free 
discharge of duties arising from our responsibili- 
ty to the One Master." 

Many Baptiste in this country will be sur- 
prised at this opinion of thein, coming from an 
English Baptist. But we think that the opinion 
arises from a misapprehension of our position 
and practices. Our meaning will be understood 
by referring to the totally different political and 
social positions of Baptists in England and 
America. An English Baptist is, necessarily, a 
Protest-ant and a Dissenter. He lives under the 
shadow of a national church establishment; 
richly endowed by law, from whose doctrines 
and practices he dissents, yet which he is taxed 
to support. Against this he protests. He is 
hemmed in on every side by vexatious disabili- 
ties and restrictions. Worldly and lordly bish- 
ops, prating aboat their “ apostolic succession,” 
living on the labors of a people for whose spirit. 
ual good they do not labor, look scornfully upon 
them,and continaally denounce them as «chis- 
No wonder that English Baptists should 
think nothing so desirable as liberty. Smarting 
as they do,every day, under the tyranny of 
“Tue Cavnem,” it is not strange that they 
should be driven to the opposite extreme, when 
speaking of the proper powers of a church. We 
are not surprised that they imagine evil lurking 
in some of our practices, nor that they mistake 
the real import of some ot our expressions. 

In this country the state of things is entirely 
different. We have no Church and State, no 


matics 


form of religion established by law. We are not 
So far as the Baptist 


church polity is concerned, we may be called the 


protest-ants nor dissenters 


established churches — for we have, certainly, a 
large majority of the American people with us 


Methodism, Presbyterianism, Papacy, Episcopa- 


cy, are all dissenting bodies in the United States, 
if there are any such. It is true that one or two 
newspapers, like the N. Y. Churchman, try to 
ape the tone and manners of British Episcopacy, 
but it only reminds us of the toad in the fable, 
who aspired to the size of the bull, Our danger 
does not arise from the want, or the restriction of 
liberty, but from the excess of it. Freedom of 
opinion in this country is so rampant, and Chris- 
tianity is so popular, that every body wishes to 
be recognized as a Christian, whatever he be- 
lieves. We do not claim for the churches the 
power to limit freedom of opinion, or the right of 
private judgment, but we do claim that they must 
declare what dectrines and practices are consist- 
ent, and what are inconsistent, with membership 
in the church of Christ. Our churches all main- 
tain that each individual person is separately and 
individually accountable to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as strongly as our English brethren can do, but 
we also maintain, that because he is so accounta- 
ble, it does by no means follow, that a church 
must sanction all he believes and practices as con- 
sistent with a credible profession of discipleship. 

As to the “ creeds " or “ confessions of faith,” 
used by our churches, they are generally confin- 
ed to the fundamental principles of our faith, and 
designed, not to limit private judgment, mor as the 
tests of orthodoxy, or of heterodoxy in the mem- 
bers; but as a general expression of the leading 
doctrines of the church, for the information of all. 
We have never known a member to be tried by 
the creed of the church, for any alleged unsound- 
ness in the faith, nor to be excommunicated for 
rejecting its creed or articles. They are fsed for 
other purposes. American Baptists allow and 
est extent, — they would not abate a tittle of what 


Yet they be- 


the editor of the Magazine claims 


maintain the right of private judgment to the full- 


immortal minds have communed, though we 
have never beheld their faces in the flesh, nor 
listened to the tones of their voices? Who 
kpows but we shall then behold in each other 
the indelible marks of our mutual workman- 
ship of thought, as one source of our eternal 
joy or sorrow ? 

Members or THe Watcumam Faminy! we 
have gone on together till near the close of an- 
other year. To the Editor, or Steward, it has 
been a year of toil, though by no means un- 
pleasant. ‘To most of you it has been a year 
of temporal prosperity. Have you prospered 
equally in spiritual things? ‘To some it has 
been a year of affliction. Have your afflic- 
tions led you to God? It has been a year in 
which his judgments have been in the earth. 
Have you learned righteousness from them ? 

As the Steward, it has been our duty to pro- 
vide for the intellectual and spiritual interest of 
the family. This has been done, not by setting 
before them indiscriminately every thing which 
the market affords, because much of it is un- 
wholesome ; not by consulting their tastes and 
appetites alone, for they are not always a safe 
| guide, though we hope they are generally ; but 
by careful selection, by seeking the best skill 
in cookery, by employing such condiments, ac- 
| ids, and sauces, as might help to make whole- 
|some and nourishing dishes palatable, and as- 
| sist digestion, and in cases of slight functional 
disorder, by an occasional aperient or tonic, 

though the general health, good constitutions, 
| and regular habits of the family, have rendered 
these latter necessary but seldom. The Stew- 
ard bas aimed to provide strong meat for the 
strong, and milk for the young; to deal out an 





lieve that there is a wide difference between | abundance of hearty food in the cold season, 
truth and error, which churches are required to’ when digestion is strong, and the exercise ro- 


think, all the time that they are eating their 
next meal, how they would like to be served so. 
And it isto be hoped they will all speedily 
walk up to the clerk’s desk and settle. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wasminaron, Dec. 2, 1847. 
To the Editor of the Christian Watchman : 

Dean Brotuer, — I believe I promised you 
that you should occasionally hear from me 
during my sojourn in this city, But as I sup- 
pose you understood the promise to be made 
on the condition that I should find something 
worth writing about, and something moreover 
which would not be likely to bave already 
reached you through other channels; I have 
not been hasty to take up my pen. Although 
Ihave seen enough already to satisfy me that 
the most inveterate scribbler could here have 
no occasion for complaint by the first condi- 
tion, the latter, I apprehend, will give me no 
little trouble. As, in the matter of history 
there are few opportunities for authorship in 
which a veracious writer can give what has 
not already been written and read before; so 
in the matter of gossip — at least that which 
passes at the seat of government — I shall 
stand but a small chance of writing anything 
of interest which, when it reaches your read- 
ers, will have the merit of being both true and 
new, 

It is very nearly twenty-two years since I 
was in Washington, except for a few hours in 
1835. The changes which bave taken place 
in that long period are very great. The Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was then bet very partially 
built up, and was so nearly the same that na- 


Col. Fremont. On my arrival I found the 
Court just cleared. Among the spectators who 
filled the ante-room, waiting the reopening of 
the doors, my attention was attracted by two 
persons in half military dress; one of whom, 
with his sword under his arm, was pacing the 
floor, apparently lost in deep thought, The 
other, a rather small and very slender young 
man, of about twenty-eight years of age appar- 
ently, was also pacing another part of the room 
with an expression of care and sadness de- 
picted on his thin, smooth, shaven face, and in 
his restiess piercing eye, which could not fail 
to suggest to the observer a deep and painful 
interest in the passing scene. The former of 
these gentlemen I found,on the reopening of 
the Court, to be Captain Turner, distinguished 
in the adventurous and bloody scenes of the 
war in California, To the latter I was intro- 
duced as Col. Fremont! who, young as he is, 
has filled the world with the fame of his dar- 
ing and enterprise. Of the merits of his case 
I presume not to judge. But the frank and un- 
assuming manner in which he spoke of his 
case and of the scenes in which he had min- 
gled, prepossessed me strongly in his favor ; 
and I could not but wish that if he shall be 
found guilty he may be forgiven. 
lam, my dear brother, 


Yours most truly, R.W.C. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Panis, Nov. 15, 1847. 
Mr. Eviton,— Twenty-five days of rolling and 
pitching upon the restless domain of old father Nep- 
tune, are commonly sufficient to satisfy the most en- 
thusiastic novice in maritime affairs,and it was with 
much inward satisfaction that, afler the above nained 








mark, and they believe that God is a God of or- 
and that they are 
bound to preserve order in the churches, by re- 


der, and not of confusion 





|jecting those who reject the laws and the doc- 
} trines of Christ 


| Baptists in this country will smile to be told 


that “their associations control their churches, 
and their churches their members, in ways that 
| impede the progress of truth,’ &c. Our Eng- 
llish brethren may rest assured that Baptist Asso- 
le jations in this country, are very harmless things, 
They have in 


so far as control is concerned 


| bust, and a predominance of fruits and delica- 
cies during the heat, lassitude, and daintiness 
lof summer, In short, it has been his study to 
provide for all the members what they want, if 
| not in all cases what they wish. 

In all families it is highly important that 
peace and a good mutual understanding be 
| preserved. Ours has suffered as few family 
jars as could be expected. Jealousies will now 
and then arise in the best regulated families, 
and we cannot reasonably expect to be entirely 


ture had made it, that with ts enormous width, experience, I found myself entering the antique and 
and in the summer, its clouds of dust, it Wa8 | venerable looking town of Havre. Except for the sia- 
no mean representative of an Oriental desert; | gularity of its appearance to one unaccustomed to the 
and, in the winter, a fit symbol either for one | style of building in France, this place presents nothing 
spot in the Pilgrim’s Progress, or for the whole | of much interest. It has an excellent harbor, com- 

- | pletely land-locked on every side, divided into numer- 


‘De. Gill's Commentary; according as the 
of De. Gite Commentary 5 —s | ous basins and docks, and, like that of Cherbourg, on 


luckless pedestriau attempted to cross it, or | which oo mach money was expended by Rapelece,sl- 
had to take it lengthwise, But now I find what | most entirely artificial. The most interesting object 
then was chaos brought to beauty ; and what} presented to our view was the steam yacht of Louis 
then was but enormity, magnificence. The Phillippe, which, having unfortunately burst her boiler 
city has doubled in population ; taking at least | 09 her last excursion and killed several men, had come 
its fair ratio with the country of which it is) ‘° Havre for repairs. She is certainly a most beauti- 


| fact, no power at all over the churches. As to exempted. One is apt to claim that because 
| churches controlling their members, our brother | he is the oldest he ought to have some defer- 
|must be aware that they have none but moral ence shown him; another thinks special atten- 
and spiritual power. It is probable that the pow- tion due him because he is the youngest. Some 
erof public opinion is much greater in this coun- members of every family will occasionally for- 
This is one fruit of free’ get that the only valid title to great respect is 
it may be that individual opinion is great goodness and usefulness. Some are so 


sometimes controlled by public opinion, and this very testy, that if a single dish, or part of a 
may be the case to some extent in our churches. 


try than in any other 
institutions 


But the only remedy isan increase of knowledge, 
piety, moral courage, zeal, and activity in the 
churches 

Our English brother seems to be surprised at a 
Whether 
Paul or Peter ever saw such a document or not, it 


written license to preach the Gospel 


is certain that the former, in writing to a church, 

jtellsthem that whomsoever they shall approve 
by their letters, he will send with their contribu- 
tion; and it is quite probable that he would use 
equal caution in regard to the credentials of a 
| candidate for the ministry. At any rate, we find, 
in an extended country, the necessity of written 
credentials, and we believe that whether Paul 
and Peter ever made use of them or not, they 
| would, if they were residents.of this country at 
the present day. Baptists in this country believe 
| ** that every man who understands the religion of 
| Jesus Christ has a right to teach it,’’ but they 
jalso believe that the Christian ministry is an of- 
fice, on which no one should enter without having 
| been called thereto internally and externally — 
by the Spirit and the church 


dish, is placed on the table during the whole 
year. which is not entirely palatable to them, 
however relished by other members of the fam- 
| ily, they will make wry faces, or even quit the 
table ina huff; always, however, leaving be- 
hind them the consoling reflection that their 
room is worth more than their company. To 
the credit of our farmily be it said, that very 
few things of this kind have ever occurred; 
and, on the whole, it may be regarded as one 
of the most peaceful families of the kind in ex- 
istence. For the manner in which they have 
received the labors of the Steward during the 
past year, for the partiality they have ‘shown 
towards his catering, and for the substantial 
support they have rendered him, they will 
please accept his grateful thanks, 

For the coming year good provision is made. 
Our table will be richly supplied with all the 
substantial dishes, and as many of the luxuries 
of the literary world, as are consistent with 
the highest health and vigor. We expect to 


the capital. But it is scattered over an im- 
mense area; and generations must yet pass 
away before the numerous interstices shall 
be filled, and the splendid conception of. its 
projectors realized, The progress of improve- 
ment, however, is steadily onward; many 
large and tasteful edifices, both dwellings and 


zens; and the government is also adding its 
quota of utility and embellishment. It was at 
the national expense,I understand, that the 
aforesaid Avenue was transformed from a 


wud,” into a fit highway for the ambassadors 
of monarchs and the representatives of em- 
pires. 
ed, and is still receiving improvements. One 
ofthem has but just been completed, which 
will add very greatly to the comfort of Con- 
gress, Lallude to the provision for lighting 
the whole building aud grounds with solar gas, 
I was present the other evening at the lighting 
up, for the first time, of the chandeliers in the 
Hall and the Senate Chamber. The occasion 
jattracted a goodly company of citizens, sirang- 
| ers, and official dignitaries. The President him- 
iself, it was said, would be there,to witness 
|this attempt to aid his advisers in seeing 
| through the smoke of his gunpowder. I did 
‘not however see him, and believe be was not 





stores, are in process of erection by the citi-| 


“slough of Despond.” and a “continent of, 


The Capitol has been greatly improv- | 


| ful vessel, and is pronounced by nautical men one of 
| the finest models of her class ever built. 
| A few hours sufficed to finish the sight seeing in 
| Havre, and having finally rescued my baggage from the 
| claws of the Custom House officers, who were re- 
markably diligent in their search for “ tabac,” and re- 
| marhably careless as to the presence of any other con- 
| traband article, I took my seat in the cars for Paris 
The ride 
| from Havre to Rouen is delightful ; the whole country 
jis like one extensive garden; every available inch of 
land is brought under cultivation,and the ever-varying 
j colors of the fields, with the thatched cottages of the 
peasantry peeping out everywhere from under the 
shade of the tall Normandy poplars, and luxurious 
shrubbery ,form a picture entirely new and delightful to 
the eye of the traveler. These same cottages, howev- 
er, though very picturesque, and adding much by their 
| peculiar style of architecture to the beauty of the 
scene, are far from comfortable as places of residence. 
The greater part of them consist of one story only, 
built of mud and limestone, with a high, pointed, 
thatched roof, affording to the family at most not more 
than one or two rooms upon the ground floor anda 
, miserable attic. On remarking to a gentleman near 
me,the apparent discomfort of the inmates of these 
hovels, as compared with the inhabitants of the spien- 
did chateaux of which we caught occasional glimpses 
through the trees, he replied with a true French shrug 
of the shoulders, “they have never known anything 
| better.’ Beautiful however as the scenery is of its 
kind, the eye tires at last of a landscape where every 
| tree is clipped, and every green sward shorn with 
mathematical accuracy, and where native grandeur and 
magnificence are so entirely wanting, or concealed by 


jand punctual to the minute we were off. 


j 
| 


As to those parts of the above review which i.e . 
our own country, fresi: and early in the season, 


have special reference to the book, we leave ev- | ae , 
Some will furnish the substantials — the bread 


Although the ar- 
ticle, with our remarks appended, is a long one, 
we have thought it might be sufficiently instruct- 
ive to repay a perusal. It gives us great pleasure ipa 
to know that the important subject of church pol- toons of sweet flowers. Of foreign produc- 
ity is exciting increased attention among Baptists tions, we expect a regular supply of sweet 
in all parts of the world. The circumstances in cream from the dairies of Switzerland, fresh 
which Mr. Wenger's book originated, are deeply clusters from the vineyards of France, an occa- 

| interesting. 

|siastical establishments of the old world, includ- | spices and perfumes from the deserts of the 
ing Popery with its countless abominations, are [Upper Nile, oil and wine (not that which will 
|to be broken down and destroyed, as we assured-  jntoxicate,) from Palestine, and preserved fruits 
ly believe, the Baptist principles of ecclesiastical fro, the islands of Greece. These are to come 
polity are to have no small share in the work. 


| ery reader to his own opinion. 


our table is perfumed and decorated with fes- 


: . . to our table fresh and new, besides our regular 
We hail, therefore, with joy, every new rey of selections from the best which the common 
market affords; and we intend that the whole 
shall be served up in the best style of ar- 


| rangement and cookery. 
' 


light on this subject, from every quarter, even if 
the effect should be to make our own darkness 
visible 





During the year past, many additions have 
| been made to the family, and some of its older 
| members have been removed by death. Our 
jaccommodations are now so ample that its 


CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN, 


receive the choicest productions of all parts of 


and meat, the fish and fowl; others the dessert; 
while some of our tasteful friends will see that 


If the corrupt and oppressive eccle- sional specimen of the far-famed lotusof Egypt, 


the hand of art. At Rouen, betore the opening of the 
. P | railway,it was customary for travelers 

when they called to mind the saying of the) cp a ae > eapletae. erin 
a Teact in John 3: 20, d - | time, which gave them an opportunity to visit the ca- 
Great ae yer, 1D - in 3; 20, did not expect | thedral, (the finest in France,) andthe place of execu- 
jhim. These chandeliers are splendid beyond | tion of Joan of Arc. With the exception of these, the 
janything that has ever been produced before. | city, though in itself a fine specimen of the ancient ar- 
| The central part is composed of a large number | hitecture of France, presepte no remarkable object of 
of concentric circles of light; which, of them- |" '** end co the silsend passes ot come distance 
| . tas 63 | from the centre of the place, 1 contented myself with 
selves, are adequate to an illumination equal to |, ¢ . : : 

| pre / . | a fine view of the city and river Seine, from the cars, a 
|five thousand candles. The circumference i8 | short distance beyond the depot. 

| formed by a circle of thirteen stars, each star | From Rouen to Parise the character of the country 
composed of perhaps one hundred and fitty changes, becoming, particularly in the immediate vi- 
And the whole of this, elevated into | Cty of the capital, much more level, and finally in 


| . im | > : : 
the centre of the dome, is reflected from a con- | '*! —raapenneactee Na termed, it te stant perthetiy 
| The grape also is much more extensively culti- 


cave mnirrored ceiling to the floor; forming | sar in this part of France than farther west, at least 
| literally a sky of burning stars; and one might | along the line of the railroad, and the style of cultiva- 
almost say, from the light they give, a sky of tion of the vine is to me entirely new, and may not be 
jsuns. The parapet around the Capitol is also | without interest to your readers. First, the shoots are 
beautifully lighted by gas lights at short dis- | %¢t °¥t in parallel rows, in hills, as we plant corn, three 
| tances from each other. bs a hill, and each supported by a stick of sufficient 


ine r ._ | length to allow the vine to run upon it to a height of 
But the most novel thing perhaps about this |two or two and a half feet. Beyond this height the 


improvement is the method taken to light the | yines are never permitted to grow, being kept short by 
| Capitol grounds; which is by a mammoth lan- | clipping. ‘Thus they are not permitted to expend the 
tern rising by a pole eighty feet above the cen- nutriment derived from the earth in the production of 
jtreand top of the dome. It was a matter of *UPerfucus leaves and tendrils, but as much as possi- 


|there. And, indeed, there were some who, 


} 
| burners, 


BOSTON, DEC. 10, 1847. 


| REMOVAL. 
| The Office of the Watchman is removed to No. 22 
| School Street, ‘Newspaper Exchange.’’ 


=— = = 


TO “ THE WHOLE FAMILY.” 


How many pleasant remembrances, and 


number might be much increased. The labor 
of the Steward would be very little greater, if 
the number was doubled ; but it would be bet- 
| ter rewarded, and the family would be far bet- 


__|ter served. The members of the Watchman 


| family might double their numbers by a little 
learnest effort. Ifevery one would but bring 
one more to the table, it would be done, though 


jmuch doubt with many whether any single 
| light could be created of sufficient power to 
janswer the purpose of illuminating the whole 


ble is turned to the nourishment of the fruit. In the 
| fall the vines are cut short, and the sticks pulled up 
until the ensuing spring. The favorite spots for vine- 
| yards seem to be the southern sides of slopes,and 


| of those grounds; which are of great extent, of | plains sheltered from the wind. The grapes are all of 


| diversified surtace, and filled with shrubbery 
and large trees. But the experiment has 
proved completely successful. The light at 
the circumference of the grounds is about 


| the white variety, resembling much in form and taste 
| the sweet water grapes cultivated in America, none of 
| them having the size or form of the oval grapes of the 
| Mediterranean coast. ‘They may be bought in Paris in 


any quantity for two sous a pound, and are much used 


| cheering hopes, are expressed in that one bless-| some can bring a dozen. Remember all, the 
ed word — ramity. All that is affecting in a larger tne family, the better the fare; how- 
| mother’s tenderness and a mother’s care, a ever contrary this may be to common experi- 
| mother’s untiring love and a mother’s prayers; ence in some families. Now is the time for 
in a father’s wise counsels, generous indulg-, new menibers to be received, 
ence, mild reproofs, and firm, salutary re-| ‘The Watchman family have cause of congratu- 
| straints; in the tender recollections of broth- lation, not only in their own prosperity, but in 
ers and sisters; come back to the memory like that of the numerous kindred families which 
the return of children on Thanksgiving Day have grownup around them. It is always pleas- 
to the parental roof, at the mention of that! ant to see our members settling themselves in 
word — the summing up of pure social happi- the world with good prospects. Many of us can 
|ness. The members of one family have simi-| remember the time when our family was the on- 
| lar views, purposes, and sympathies ; they com- | ly one of the kind in existence, but some twenty 
;mune much together, they bear each other's) more have already sprung up around us, in a 
| burdens, share each other's joys and sorrows, | Jittle more than as many years, many of which 
land lift up an united prayer to the Father of| seem well to do in the world, and all appear to 
mercies. | engage in earnest efforts to be useful. Good old 
It is essential to the first and literal idea of a Jacob exclaimed, on returning from his twenty 
| family, as it is of a church, that all its members| years’ sojourn in Padan-Arain, “O God of my 
| meet under the same roof, listen to the same fathers, 1 am not worthy of the least of all the 


equal to that of the moon in ber first quarter. | by the French of all classes. 

It will cast a distinct shadow, I think,in a| As we approached the capital, the prevailing geolog- 
clear moonless night, at the distance of half a| ical character of the country became more and more 
mile. At the distance of three or four miles | strongly marked. The whole north of France seems 
it has the appearance of the planet Venus in | to be composed of an immense bed of limestone. The 


. : ’ ‘ | Paris basin in particular, presents in the highest de- 

wv nies Okada 4 think of | gree this character, intermingled as is common in this 
; : a pecially in a cold, | formation with innumerable emall fossil shelis, the rel- 
windy, wintry, sleety night? Would you not, ics of an antediluvian epoch. Even the dust of the 
think it prudent for the lighter to make his will | suburbs is white, and in a muddy day the horses hoofs, 
before climbing a slender shaft to a height from | #4 the shoes of the pedestrian appear as if coated 
which, if he should fall, he would come to the | ¥'t" mortar. As we drew near the great city, the tri- 
inarble pavement of the Rotunda — a distance | eg ED, eS Se ae Se ans 


| i bove all t i 
of near two hundred feet? To avoid such ex-| 0) ne, ao utes nate 


, ital, then the city itself lay spread out before us; we 
posure some method will probably be adopted | crossed the Seine near the island lately purchased by 
for ignition by electricity. 


houses of seven, and even ten stories, its windows 
without blinds, and its narrow streets, in many places 
destitute of sidewalks, the most striking contrast to 
our American towns, and has, in unpleasant weather 
especially, a sombre and dingy appearance, but little 
calculated to convey to a stranger a favorable impres- 
sion. Unfortunately, the weather, for the first few 
days after my arrival, was of the most onpropitious 
kind, and as a natural consequence, my first ideas of 


menced in August Iaet, and both before and since th, 

time, Miller had negotiated genuine notes for - 
Belknap. It is understood that other notes, suppers, 
to be forged, which have not yet come to maturity ne 
held by individuals and banks in the country. 4...” 
before the discovery, Miller started for New York = 
seen in Philadelphia on Monday, 29th ult., but ha 





the gay metropolis were not the most agreeable. Bat 
when the san at last dispersed the rain and fog, and the 
damp and chilly atmosphere gave place to an air moist 
and balmy as a spring morning, the city put vn quite a 
different aspect, and, with revived spirits, 1 sallied 
forth to visit some of those localities of historical in- 
terest, and those curiosities of nature and of art, for 
which Paris is renowned throughout the civilized 
world. 

From the Tuileries garden, after examining the pal- 
ace and g ds i diately ding it, 1 passed 
to the Place de la Concorde, in the centre of which 
stands the famous obelisk of Luxor, nearly upon the 
spot where Louis XVI was beheaded. This splendid 
relic of ancient Egypt, originally erected by Sesostris 
the Great, in front of the great Temple of Thebes, and 
given by Mehemet Ali to the French government, con- 
sists of a single tapering, four sided stone, of red si- 
enite, 72 feet 3 inches in height, 7 feet 6 inches wide 
at ite base, and 5 feet 4 inches at the top,and weighs 
more than 500,000 pounds. It is covered on each face 
with hieroglyphics commemorative of Sesostris, the 
number of characters amounting in all to 1600, and is 
in a perfect state of preservation, with the exception 
of a slight fracture at the apex, which existed before it 
was brought from Egypt. Itstands on a pedestal of 
grey granite, on the sides of which are engraven gilt 
sections of the apparatus used in removing «nd raising 
the obelisk, the transfer of which from Egypt to Paris. 
was performed with infinite labor, and at an expense of 
about $400,000, 

Within the area in the centre of which this monu- 
ment now stands, was erected the guillotine, during 
the French Revolution, and here, from January 1793 to 
May 1795, fell 2,800 heads, beginning with Louis XVI, 








yet been arrested. — 
Cc —This body assembled at Washingto, 
on Monday, Dec. 6th. Mr. Winthrop, of Boston, was 


elected Speaker of the house on the third ballot by 
majority of one vote, viz., 110 out of 218. It in 38 ioe 
since the Speaker of that body has been selected from 
any of the New England States. Mr. Campbe}!, of 
Tennessee, was chosen Clerk of the House. Ay 5, 
readers will all be eager to read the President's Me,. 
sage, we copy it entire. 

SteamBoaT Disasten.— The steamboat Phen, 
bound up the Lakes, took fire and sunk on Sunday ; 
2ist ult., when within six miles of the Wisconsin shor 
of Michigan. There were a large anmber of passe 
gers on board, and a few were saved by crowding |. ‘ 
small boat attached to the steamer. The Buifiio 4 
vertiser states, that “it appears probable that 2) 7 
were lost, the greates] destruction of life that has ,,, 
occurred at one time upon the Lakes.” 


7” The Watchman presents a rather sober», 
ance this week, on account of the great leng:) 
President's Message, which obliges us to om, 
articles prepared for this paper, besides our .,,, 
vertisements. Among the articles omitted . 
count of the “civil war” in Switzerland. fr: . 
neva correspondent, which will appear in our » : 


7 On account of the order of the Postmaster (je. 
eral, prohibiting the regular transmission of papery 
through the mail, unless prepaid, some of our eahe rib. 
ersin Canada and the British Prov; 
ceive their papers with perfect regularity, as in some 
cases they will be forwarded by packet, | 
that no serious inconvenience wil! | 


nces may not re. 


mit we trust 
x experienced 


and fncluding in their turn Charlotte Corday, Marie 
Antoinette, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Clootz, and 


— 


Robespierre, with scores of their respective associates 
and followers. From the obelisk one is naturally led 
to walk along the Champs Elysees to the triumphal 
arch of Napoleon, which stands at the extremity of this 
beautiful promenade, apparently within three minutes’ 
walk, but in reality at the distance of a mile and a quar- 
ter ; such is the deceptive effect of its immense size- 
But to describe this at present, would be to protract 
my letter to an extent that might try the patience of 
your readers. 

The principal subjects of interest in Paris at present, 
are the advance of the cholera,and the troubles in 


” yar ra Ta 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives 
The annual meeting of Congress is alway 
teresting event. The Representatives of 1); 
and of the people come fresh from their « 
ents to take counsel together for the comr 
After an existence of near three-fourths « 
ry, as a free and independent republic the pri 
no longer remains to be solved, whether man is 
pable of self-government. The success of 
mirable system is a conclusive refutation of 
theories of those in other countries, who maint: 
that “a favored few” are born to rule, and: 




















Switzerland. The first seems still raging in Moscow 


the mass of mankind must be governed by / 


| Subject to no arbitrary or hereditary aathority 
though with less intensity than formerly, and hopes are | people are the only sovereigns recognized ! 
entertained that the approach of winter may check it| constitution. Numerous emigrants of every | 
altogether. In the mean time, cases were reported | 4&¢ _ mae. on 7 the ye and re 

; e : 3 ious freedom we enjoy and by our happy ec: 
— week in Puris itself, by tho Gutetin des Hopiteus. | tion, annually crowd to our shores, and transfer 
They, however, were only three in number, all recov- | their heart, not less than their allegiance. to the 
ered, and are, to say the least, very. ~btful instances country whose dominion belongs alone to the peo- 
of the disease. In Switzerland the people have at last ple. 
cane tatiana. Walia sod th he 8th | No country has been so much favored, or shou 
come to Diows. Fighting ts reported there on the Sth | ai nowledge with deeper reverence the manifesta- 
and 9th ; the passes are held by troops, and the coun-| tions of the Divine protection. An al! wise Crea- 
try, in fact, is in a state of civil war. So say the jour- | tor directed and guarded us in our infant struggles 





nals. Farther and more minute intelligence is anxious- 
ly expected. 


—— 


VARIETY. 


Missionaries TO Sournern Inpra. — The 
Rev. Charles Little and wife, says the Puritan, 
destined to the Madura Mission, under the di- 
rection of the American Board, sailed on Mon- 
day morning, in the bark Mary Adams, for 
Madras. The Rev. C. F. Heyer goes in the 
same vessel, on his return to a mission among 
the Telugu people, a short distance from Ma- 
dras, under the direction of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States. The Rev. Mr. 
Hitchcock, of East Boston, conducted the usu- 
al religious services in the cabin of the Mary 


| 


Adams. | 


\for freedom and has constantly wetched over our 
| surprising progress, until we lave become one of 
| the great nations of the earth. 
It is in a cuvntry thus favored,and under a gov- 

ernment in which the executive anit legislative 
| branches hold their authority for limited periods 
| alike from the people, and where all are responsi- 
ible to their respective constituencies, that it is 
{again my duty tocommuicate with Congress upon 
| the state of the Union, and the present condition 
| of pablic affairs. 

| During the past year the most gratifving proofs 
|are presented that our country has been blessed 
| with a wide-spread and universal! prosperity There 
|} has been no period since the government was 
| founded, when “nil the industria! pursu u 
people have been more successful, or when labor 
| in all branches of business has received a fairer or 
| better reward. From our abundance we have 
| beenenabled to perform the pleasing duty of far 
|nishing food for the starving millions of less fa- 
| vored countries. 
| Inthe enjoyment of the bounties of Providence 
|at home, such as have rarely fallen to the lot of 
| any people, it is cause of congratulation, that our 
intercourse with all the powers of the earth, ex- 
cept Mexico, continues to be of an amicable char- 






| acter. 


It has ever been our cherished policy to cultivate 
peace and good will with all nations; and this pol- 
icy has been steadily pursued by me. 

No change has taken place in our relations with 


> } 
Resuvts or Fanaricism. — The “Southern | 


: ‘ ss “0 si adjournment of the last Con- 
Baptist,” in noticing the fact that Orson 8. Mur- pment A whish the Ualted Sentes won 


ray, formerly a Baptist preacher, and the editor | forced to engage with the government of tha: 
28 . r | try, still continues. 
fe volighons paper, r: Vermont, hes recently |"Taecm it unnecessary, after the full exposition 
been rejected asa witness in a civil court in| of them contained in my message of the eleventh 
; ; ° ‘of May, 1546. and in my annual message at the 
Ohio, Eo the ground thet he i” an atheist, and | commencement of the session of Congress in De- 
rejects Christianity and the Bible, has the fol- | cember last, to reiterate the serious causes of com- 


lowing comments on the course of this man,“ In | Piaint which we had against Mexico before she 


commenced hostilities. 

what manner has he been brought to this cheer-|  [t is sufficient on the present occasion to say, 
less and guilty staté of universal doubt and de- = the hee gee of the = = oo 
vi . ~ an ro) of our citizens, commit La eXi- 
nial? The reply is at hand. He started in the | co, ter Tepeased acts of bad faith, through a long 
downward road, by becoming a rampant aboli- = of al = od disregard of yo eee 
a . a ties, stipulating for indemnity to our injured citi- 
tionist. His denunciations of the South were | zens, not only constituted ample conte of war on 
loud and bitter. He saw but one sin in the | Our part. por yn ~y/ a “y —— charac- 
. ter as wou ave justified us ore the whole 

world — that sin was slavery.” world i i i , 
. orld in resorting to this extreme remedy. With 
Quite a serious caution to all against becom- | an anxious desire to avoid araptare between the 
ing too zealously opposed to slavery. We | our clear rizht by force, and continued to seck se 
should judge that the readers of Southern pa- | dress for the wrongs we had suffered by amicable 


. . P “ } negotiation, in the hope that Mexico might yield 
pers are in very little danger in that direction, to pacific councils and the demands of justice. 
however. But we do not think that the above | In this hope we i a disappointed Our Minister 

: », | of peace sent to Mexico was insultingly rejected. 
explanation accounts correctly for Mr. Murray’s The Mexican government refused even to hear the 
apostacy. It was not the fact that he saw but 
one sin in the world, and that sin slavery; for 


terms of adjustment which he was authorized to 
propose ; and finally, under wholly unjustifiable 
he was perpetually raving at a great variety of 


pretexts, involved the two countries in war. by in- 
vading the territory of the State of Texas. striking 
the first blow, and shedding the blood of our cit- 


sins, real or imaginary. But he did it in such 
a manner and spirit as showed him to be des- 
titute of Christian love, gentleness and wisdom. 
The great misfortune is, that such men are 
ever deluded into the belief that they are Chris- 
tans, or are encouraged in that delusion by 
others. It is not an infallible sign of grace in 
the heart, to be able to talk glibly of other peo- 
ple’s sins. 





zens on our own soil. 

Though the United States were the aggricved 
nation, Mexico commenced the war, and we were 
compelled in self-defence, to repel the invader, 
and to vindicate the national honor and interests 
by prosecuting it with vigor until we coula obtain 
a just and honorable peace. 

On learning that hostilities had been commenc- 
ed by Mexico, I promptly commanicated that fact, 
accompanied with a succinct statement of our otli- 
er causes of complaint against Mexico to Congress ; 
and that body, by the act of the thirteenth ot May, 
1546, declared that “by the act of the republic of 


Mexico, a state of war exists between that govern- 
ment and the United States”—this act declaring 
“the war to exist by the act of the republic of 
Mexico,” and making provision for its prosecution 
“toas y and successful termination,” was pas- 
sed with great unanimity by Congress, there be- 
ing but two negative votes in the Senate, and but 
fourteen in the House of Representatives. 

The existence of the war having thus been ce- 
clared by Congress, it became my duty, under the 
constitution and laws, to conduct and prosecure 't 
This duty has been performed, and thoug), at ev- 
ery stage of its progress, I have manifes‘ed a wil 
lingness to terminate it by a just peace, Mexico 
has refused to accede to any terms which could 

accepted by the United States, consistently with 
the national honor and interest 

rapid and brilliant successe¢? of our arms 

and the vast extent of the enemy's territory which 

had been overrun and conquered, before, the close 


Depication —A small, neat house of wor- 
ship, recently erected by a branch of the First 
Baptist Church in Westerly, about four miles 
south of the village, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God by appropriate religious services. 
Rev. E. T. Hiscox preached an impressive ser- 
mon on the occasion, and A. G. Palmer offered 
the dedicatory prayer. 

Revivat.— The First Baptist Church in 
Groton, Ct., the oldest in the State, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. W. C. Walker, are enjoy- 
ing a revival of religion. Nine converts were 





Rothschild, and on which he is ing a mag 
AsI have fallen into this descant upon im- | summer residence, passed through the last tunnel, and 
provements I must refer to one in progress | 


fina ly came to our journey’s end in Paris, after a ride 
which has deservedly excited a great of Ce ee ee 
interest throughout the country. Ia 


had traversed a distance of about 225 miles; French 
; f . to! miles to be sure, which are rathershorter than ours, 
the Sinithsonian Institute, to which has been 


Here | must pay a merited tribute of praise to the 


voice, unite in the same social worship. But) 

both words are used, by a figure at least, iv a 
|more extended signification. The Apostle 

speaks of “the general assembly and church of | 
the first born,” and also of “ the whole family in | 
| heaven and earth ;” to which family and chureh | 
| all those belong who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
jin sincerity. Extending the meaning of the 
| word family, therefore, to include those who 
| commune in thought and spirit, though not au- 
|dibly nor visibly, we have a few thoughts for 
the Waoire Warcaman Famiiy. They all com- 
| mune together weekly, The thoughts of one 
| member may be communicated to every other 
| member of this great and wide-spread family, 
every week. This family includes persons in 
many States and Nations, He who now holds 
the pen of the writer, often meets, for the first 
time by face, those who claim an acquaintance 
of years; aod who knows, but when this mor- 
tal shall have put on immortality, we shall ree- 
ognize the friends we had on earth, through 
the medium of imperishable thought — who 
knows but when the last trace of earthly im- 
perfection shall have been purified away, when 
the senses by which we now recognize our 
friends after the flesh have perished forever, an 
infallible spiritual sense will recognize those 


mercies, and of all the truth, which thou hast 
shown unto thy servant; for with my staff I 
came over this Jordan, and now I am become 
two bands.” The excellent Weston, who, 
twenty-nine years ago, commenced gathering 
this family, if now in the land of the living, 
would rejoice over a still more gratifying in- 
crease. 

Let all remember that it is essential to the 
continued prosperity of our family, that its cash 
matters be well attended to. In this matter, 
ours is like all other families,—no cash no 
bread. Our table expenses are great, and the 
cash keeper must have the means to meet 
them. ‘The best rule is, like that adopted at 
all great tables, to buy a ticket before sitting 
down. This saves much confusion, and is al- 
together the best way for all parties. Only 
think! when you have paid your $2,00, or 
$2,50, you are entitled to a seat at the table all 
the year! Is not this reasonable? But it isa 
fact that some have sat at our family table for 
several years, and have nox purchased tickets, 
nor paid the steward a cent! We do not like 
to g6 round to remind then of their delinquen- 
cy, much leas to send them from the table; 
but we cannot help having some thoughts about 
them. If it were possible, we would for once 








with whose thoughts of wisdom and love our 


set before them an empty plate. Let all such 


appropriated a square of about ten acres of 
ground, about midway between the Capitol, the 
President’s mansion, and the junction of the 
East River with the Potomac. The portion of 
the edifice, which is now going up, though 
shapeless, makes quite an imposing appear- 
ance. Yet it is,(as I found by inspection of 
the complete model which the Mayor of this 
city, who is one of the Regents, had the kind- 
ness to show and explain to mea few days 
since,) but a comparatively insignificant ex- 
tremity. It is intended to complete the whole 
edifice in five years, by using the interest ac- 
cruing on the interest which has accumulated 
since the reception of the bequest! So that 
ou the completion of the building, the Institu- 
tion will not only have the original bequest of 
$515,000 intact, but about $250,000 and its ed- 
ifice besides. The building is to be in the 
Lombard style ag that style prevailed in Eu- 
rope just before the introduction of the Gothic. 
It is to comprise a M two hundred feet 
long by fifly wide ; a library ninety feet by fif- 
ty fa gallery of art one hundred and twenty- 
five feet long; two lecture rooms, one of which 
shall accommodate a thousand persons; a lab- 
oratory ; and a variety of smaller rooms. 

1 attended for an hour, a few days since, the 











French railways, which for solidity and elegance of 
construction, smoothness,and the speed of the cars, 
are unequalled by anything we have in America. The 
cars are arranged in compartments, each holding eight 
persons only, with wide and commodious seats, and 
each furnished with two lamps to give light while 
passing through the tunnels, which are very numerous, 
and some of them of great length, though the hills 
through which they pass are of insignificant height. 
One in particular, I thought from the time required to 
pass through it could not be less than three miles long, 
and upon inquiry, I found that | had somewhat under- 
rated its extent. Ido not know the reason of their 
fondness for these tunnels, but certainly they have un- 
dermined many bills and ledges which in America 
would have been at once cut through from the top. 

The Depot at Paris is a magnificent structure, con- 
sisting of a framework entirely of iron, resting upon 
stone pillars, and with a roof of glass. It has accom- 
modations for seven or eight trains at once, all un- 
der one roof, Here our baggage underwent a second, 
but very superficial examination, after which, engaging 
a cabriolet, [ soon found myself comfortably seated in 
my hotel. Meurice’s is, for a stranger alone in Paris, 
decidedly the best house. It is central, being directly 
Opposite the garden of the Tuileries, the favorite prom- 
enade of the gay Parisians, and within five minutes 
walk of the Louvre, the Church of the Madeleine, and 
many other objects of curiosity, which will be among 
the first visited of those localities, in exam- 
ining which the stranger will be very apt to pase much 
of hie time during the first few weeks of his sojourn in 
Paris. 





Court Martial now in session for the trial of| 


This city, built entirely of stone, presents, with its 


of the last session of Congress, were fully known 
to that body. Since that time the | has been 

i : rosecuted ey. m grati- 
17 Our subscribers who do not receive their bed to cmap aaina gona “which eomhands asi 


papers at the usual time this week will vereal edmirati ery vane Ae paralie! of 

e vict y Vv nation 
for it by the fact that we put our paper to press pa cay By wre ported we } we ~ rag, Bae Ma and 
on Friday morning, instead of Thursday even- 


ly baptized, and five received by letter. 








volunteers, have covered themselves with imper- 
ishable honors. Whenever and wherever our fore” 


ing, in order to furnish them with the Presi- 
dent's Message. 


Evrorgax News.— By the arrival of the Britannia, 
on Wednesday evening, after a passage of 19 days from 
Liverpool, we have intelligence 15 days later from Eu- 
rope. In England, the money p and q 

tule difficulties were somewhat relieved, though 
there are a considerable number of failures. The cot- 
ton market continues depressed : the grain and flour 
market unchanged, and sales slow. The London corn 
market was in a state of stagnation, and no purchasers. 
Parliament was opened Nov. 18th, and Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre was re-elected Speaker by a unanimousjyote. The 
Archbishop of York died Nov. 5th, aged 90. 

The London and Liverpool rs give an account of 
the loss of the packet ship Stephen Whitney, from New 
York, on Rock Island, Nov. 10th. The ship and cargo 
were a total loss, and 91 out of 110 passengers and 
crew pernshed. 

In Switzerland, there had as yet been no actual con- 
flict, but a battle was expected very soon. 
was invested by an army of 28,000 men. Three Italian 
princes, viz.: the Pope, the King of Sardinia, and the 
Grand Dake of Tuscany, have entered into a league to 
sustain a united tariff, which is spoken of as a wise and 
liberal measure. 


Extensive Foncenins.—A discovery was made 
on Friday, 26th ult., that a broker, named George Miller, 
who had been doing an extensive business in this city, 














‘for several had forged the name of Mr. S. F. |. 


es have encountered the enemy, though he was in 
vastly superior numbers. and often entrenched iv 
fortified positions of his own selection. and of 
great strength, he has been defeated. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon our officers and 
men, regulars and volunteers, for their gallantry, 
discipline, indomitable courage and perseverance, 
all seeking the post of danger, and vieing with 
each other in deeds of noble daring. 
While every patriot’s heart must exolt, and 4 
fee national pride animate every bosom, in be- 
ing the high proofs of courage, consummate 
military skill, steady discipline. and humanity 10 
the vanquished enemy. exhibited by our gallant 
army, the nation is called “to mourn over the Joss 
of many brave officers and soldiers who have fal- 
len in defence of their cou "s honor and inter- 
The brave dead met their fate ina foreign 
discharging their daty, and with their 
waving triumpantiy in the face of 
. Their patriotic deeds are justly appreci- 
will mg td remembered -! — —_ 
trymen parental care govern: 
loved and served should be extended to 
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Belknap, of On notes to the amount of siaty- 
seven thousand dollars. The 
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ceceived from the latter of the twenty-second of Feb- 
raary, 1847, in which the Mexican vernment was 
informed of hie appointment, and of his nee at 
the head quarters of our army, and that was in- 
vested with full powers to conclude a definitive treaty 
of peace, whenever the Mexican goverament might 
suroify a desire todo so, While | was uawilling to 
subject the United States to another indi it re- 
fusal, | was yet resolved that the evils the war 
should not be protraced @ day longer than might be 
rendered absolute!¢ necessary by the Mexicans. 

Care was taken to give no instructions to the 
commissioner which could in any way interfere with 
our military operations or relax our energies in the 
prosecation of the war, He ssed no authority 
in any manner to control these operations. He was 
authorized to exhibit his instructions to the General 
in command of the army ; aad in the event of a treaty 
being concluded and ratified on the part of Mexico,he 
was directed to give him notice of that fact. On the 
happening of such contingency and on receiving notice 
tbeoel the General in command was instructed by 
the Secretary of War to suspead further active mili- 
tary operations until further orders. ‘These instruc- 


admitted by Congress as one of the States of our 
Union. It contained no provision for the pay- 
ment by Mexico of the just claims of our citizens. 
It required indemnity to Mexican citizens for inju- 
ries they may have ned by our troops in 
prosecution of the war. It demanded the right 
for Mexico to levy and collect the Mexican tariff 
of duties on s imported into her ports while 
in our military occupation daring the war, and the 
owners of which had paid to officers of the United 
States the military contributions which had been 
levied upon them; and it offered to cede to the 
United States, for a pecuniary consideration, that 
part of Upper California, lying north of thirty- 
seven degrees. Sach were the unreason terms 
pro) by the Mexican commissioners. 

cession to the United States hy Mexico of 
the provinces of New Mexico and California, be 
proposed by the commissioner of the Unit 
States, it was believed, would be more in accord- 





ance with the convenience and interests of both 
nations, than any other cession of territory which 
it was probable Mexico could be induced to make. 

itis manifest to all who have observed the act- 





tions were given with the view to intermit h lities, 
until the treaty thus ratified by Mexico could be 
transmitted to ps prey, sar and receive the action of 
the government of the United States. 

The commissioner was also directed, on reaching 
the army, to deliver to the General in command, the 
despatch which he bore from the Secretary of State 
to the Minister of Foreign Affurs of Mexico, and, on 
receiving it, the General was instructed by the Sec- 
retary of War to cause it to be transmitted to the 
commander of the Mexican forces, with a request 
that it might be communicated to his government. 

Phe commissioners did not reach the headquarters 
of the army until after another brilliant victory had 
crowned our arms at Cerro Gordo. ‘ 

The despatch which he bore from the Secretary 
of War to the General in command of the army was 
received by that officer, then at Jalapa, on the seveath 
day of May, 1847, together with the despatch from 
the Secretary of State to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico, having been transmitted to him 
from Vera Cruz. The commissioner arrived at the 
headquarters of the army a few days afterwards. His 
presence with the army and his diplomatic character 
were made known to the Mexican government, from 
Puebla, on the 12th of June, 1847, by the transmission 
of the despatch from the Secretary of State to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico. 

Many weeks elapsed after its rece pt, and no over- 
tures were made, nor was any desire expressed by 
the Mexican government to enter into negotiations 
for peace 

Our army pursued its march upon the capital, and, 
as it approached it, was met by formidable resistance. 
Our forces first encountered the enemy,and achiev- 
ed signal victories in the severely « ontested battles 
of Contreras and Churubusco, It was not until after 
these actions had resulted in decisive victories, and 
the capital of the enemy was within our power, that 

» Mexican government manifested any disposition 
to enter into negotiations for peace ; and even then, 
as events have proved, there is too much reason to 
beleve they were insincere, and that in agreeing to 
go through the forms of negotiation, the object was 
to gain time to strengthen the defences of their cap- 
ital, and to prepare for fresh resistance. 

The General in command of the army deemed it 
expedient to suspend hostilities temporarily, by en- 
tering into an armistice with a view to the opening 








ual of the Mexican government for some 
years past, and at present, that if these provinces 
should be retained by her, she could not long con- 
tinue to hold and govern them. Mexico is too 
feeble a power to govern. lying as they do at a dis- 
tance of more than a thousand miles from her 
capital ; and, if attempted to be ret#ined by her, 
they would constitute but for a short time, even 
nominally, a part of her dominions. 

This would be especially the case with Upper 
California. The sagacity of powerful European 
nations bas long since directed their attention to 
the commercial importance of that province, and 
there can be little doubt that the moment the Uni- 
ted Stttes shall relinquish their present occupation 
of it, and their claim to as indemnity, an effort 
would be made by some foreign Power to possess 








it, either by conquest or by purchase. If no for- 
eign government should acquire it in either of 
these modes, an independ revoluti 'y govern- 
ment would be established by the inhat and 


such toreigners as may remain in or remove to the 
country, as soon as it shall be known that the Uni- 
ted States have abandoned it. Such a government 
would be too feeble long to maintain its separate 
independent existence, and would finally become 
annexed to, or be a dependent colony of, some 
more powerful State. 

Should any foreign government attempt to pos- 
sess it as a colony, or otherwise to incorporate it 
with itself, the principle avowed by President Mon- 
roe in 1824, and re-aftirmed in my first annual mes- 
sage, that no foreign Power shall, with our con- 
sent, be permitted to plant or establish any new 
colony or dominion in any part of the North 
American continent, must be maintained. In 
maintaining that principle, and in resisting its in- 
vasion by any foreign Power, we might be involv- 
ed in other wars more expensive and more difficult 
than that in which we are now engaged. 

rhe provinces of New Mexico and the Califor- 
nias are contiguous to the territories of the United 
States, and if brought under the goverment of 
our laws, their resources—mineral, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial—would soon be 
deveioped 

Upper California is bounded on the north by our 
Oregon possessions; and if held by the United 
States, would soon be settled by a hardy, enterpris- 





ol negotiations. Commissioners were appointed on 
the part of Mexico to meet the commissioner on the 
part of the United States. The résult of the confer- 
ence which took place between these functionaries 
of the two governments, was a failure to conclude a 
treaty of peace 

Phe commissioner of the United States took with 
him the project of a treaty already prepared, by the 
terms of which the indemaity required by the United 
States was a cession of territory. 
i) that the only indemnity which it! 
xico to make, in satisfaction of | 
the just ‘erred claims of our citizens | 
against her, and t y means by which she can re- | 
imburse the United States for the expenses of the 
War, is a cession to the United States of a portion of | 
her territory. Mexico has no money to pay, and no} 
other means of making the requ red indemnity ita 
we refuse this, we can obtain nothing else. To re- 
tindemnity by refusing to accept a cession of ter- 
ry, would be to abandon all our just demands, and 
wage the war, bearing all its expenses, without a 
purpose or defi ject 

\ state of war abr tes treaties previously exjst- 
ing between the belligerents, and a treaty of peace | 
puts an end to all claims for indemnity tor tortious | 

junder the authority of one govern- | 








Itis well know 
is in the power of Me 
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acts comantted a 
ment against the citizens or subjects of another, un- | 


less they are provided for in its stipulations. A trea- } 
ty of peace which would terminate the existing war, | 
without providing for indemnity, would enable Mexi- 
co, the acknowledged debtor, and herself the ag- | 
gressor in the war, to relieve herself from her just hi- | 
ubilities. By sucha treaty, our citizens, who hold 


just de nands aganst her, would have no remedy ei- | 
ther against Mexico or their own government Our} 
duty to these citizens must forever prevent such a 
peace, aud o0 treaty which does not provide ample 
means of discharging these demands, can receive my 
sancuion 

A treaty of peace should settle all existing differ- | 
ences between the two countnes. If an adequate | 
cession of territory should be made by such a tretay, 
the United States should release Mexico from ail | 
her liabilities, and assume their payment to our own | 
citizens. If, instead of this, the United States were 
»asent to a treaty by which Mexico should again | 
ngage to pay the heavy amount of indebtedness | 
uch a just iademuity to our government and our 
eon her, it ts notorious that she 
does not possess the means to meet such an under- 
taking fine such atreaty no result could be an-/| 
ticipated, but the same irritating disappointments 
which‘ have hereto attended the violations of 
similar treaty stipulations on the part of Mexico 
Such atreaty would be but a temporary cessation of 
hostiliies, without the restoration of the friendship 
and good understanding which should characterize 
the future intercourse between the two countries 

That Congress contemplated the acquisition of ter- 
ritorial indemoity when that body made provision for | 
the prosecution of the war, is obvious Congress 
could not have meant, when, in May, 1846, they ap- 
propriated ten millions of dollars, and authorized the 
president to employ the militiaand naval and military | 
forces of the United States, and accept the services| 
of fifty thousand volunteers to enable him to prose- | 
cute the war; and when at their last session, and af- | 
te ur army had invaded Mexico, they made addi- | 
tional appropriations, and authorized the raising of | 
a 
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Pa 


citizens would imp 









fore 





id\tional troops for the same purposes—that no in- | 
jemaity was to be obtained from Mexico at the con- 
and vet it was certain that, if no 
Mexican territory was acquired, no indemnity could 
be ubtained | 
itis further manifest that Congress contemplated 
territorial indemnity, from the fact that, at their last 
session, an act was passed, upon the Executive rec- 
ow mendation, appropriating three millions of dollars | 
that express object. This appropriation was | 
President to conclude a trea 





with 
made ‘to enabie the 
of peace, limits, and 
Mexico, to be used by 





woundaries with the republic of | 
him in the event that said 
treaty, when signed by the authorized agents of the, 
two goveraments, and duly ratitied by Mexico, shall | 


eall for the ex diture Of the same, or any part) 
thereof. The oljcet ot — this appropriation was | 
distinctly stated in the several messages on the sub- | 
ject which 1 communicated to Congress. Similar 
appropriations made in 1803 and 1806, which were | 
I to intended to be applied in part con- 
on of Louisiana and the Flori- | 
in like manner it was anticipated that, in set-| 
tliog the terme of a treaty of* limits and boundaries’ 
with Megico,a cession of territory, estimated to be | 
f greater value than the amount of our demand 
st her, might be obtained; and that the prompt 
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ent of this sum,in part consideration for the 
territory ceded, on the conclusion of a treaty, and its | 
rat.dcaton on her part, might be an inducement with 
erto make such a cession of territory as would be | 
tsfactory to the United States. And, although 
lure to conclude such a treaty has rendered it 
ssary to use any part ofthe three millions of | 


‘ ars appropriated by that act, and the entire sum | 
remains in the treasury, itis still applicable to that! 
olject, should the contingency occur making such 
ayy cation proper 

Ihe doctrine of no territory is the doctrine of no | 
indemnity; aod, if sanctioned, would be a public ac- | 
knowledgement that our country was wrong, and that 
the war declared by Congress with extraordinary 


woanimity, was unjust, and should be abandoned ; an 


adimission unfounded in fact,and degrading to the 
pational character 

The terms of the treaty proposed by the United 
States were not only just to Mexico, but consider- 


ing the character and amount of our claims, the 
unjustifiable and anprovoked commencement of 
hostilities by ber, the expenses of the war to which 
we have been sabjected, and the success which 
had attended our arms, were deemed to be of a 
moet liberal character 

The commissioner of the United States was an- | 
thorized to agree to the establishment of the Rio | 
Grande as the boundary, from its entrance into the | 
Gulf to its intersection with the southern boandary | 
of New Mexico, in north latitude at out thirty-two | 
devrees. and to obtain a session to the United | 
Stases of the provinces of New Mexico and the} 
Californias. and the privilege of the right of way 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The boun- 
dary of the Kio Grande, and the cession to the 
United States of New Mexico and Upper Califor- 
nia. constituted anu ultimatum which our commis- 
sioner Was uncer no circamstances, to yield. 

That it might be manifestnot only to Mexico. 

t wo all other nations,that the United States were 

lisposed to take advantage of a feeble power, 

naisting upon wresting from her all the other 
t neces, including many of her principal towns 
a ities, which we had conquered and held in 

military occupation, but were willing to con- 

e a treaty in 4 spirit of liberality, our commis- 
. r was anthorized to stipulate for the restora- 
tion to Mexico of all other conquests. 

As the territory to be acquired by the boundary 
Proposed might be estimated to be of greater value 
than 4 fair equivalent for our Just demands, our 
commissioner was authorized to stipulate for the 
payment of sach additional pecuniary considera- 
t as was deemed reasonable. 
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The terms of a treaty proposed by the Mexican 
comomirsioners were wholly inadmissible. They 
tiated as if Mexico were the victorious, not 
vanquished party. They must have known 
| their altimatam could never be accepted. It 
required the United States to dismember Texas, 
by surrendering wo Mexico that part of the terri- 
of that State lying between the Nueces and 

lio Grande. included within her limits by her 


t 


tt 





we when she was an independent republic, and 
len she was annexed to the U States, ‘and 


ing. intelligent portion of our population. The 
bay of San Francisco, and other harbors along the 
Californian coast, would afford shelter for our na- 
vy, for our numerous whale ships, and other 
vessels employed in the Pacific ocean, and would 
in a short period become the marts of an extensive 
and profitable commerce with China, and other 
countries of the East. 

These advantages, in which the whole commer- 
clal world would participate, would at once be se- 
cured to the United States by the cession of this 
territory ; while it is certain that as long as it re- 
mains a part of the Mexican dominions, they can 
be enjoyed neither by Mexico herself nor by any 
other nation. ' 

New Mexico is a frontier province. and has nev- 
been of any considerable value to Mexico. From 
its locality, itis naturally connected with our wes- 
tern settlements. The territorial limits of the 
State of Texas, too, as defined by her laws before 
her admission into our Union, embrace all that 
portion of New Mexico lying east of the Rio 
Grande, while Mexico still claims to hold this ter- 
ritory as a part of her dominions. The adjust- 
ment of this question of boundary is important. 

There is another consideration which induced 
the belief that the Mexican government might even 
desire to place this province under the protection of 
the U.S. Numerous bands of fierce and warlike 
savages wander over it, and upon its borders. 
Mexico has been, and must continue to be, ioo fee- 
ble to restrain them from committing depreda- 
tions, robberies and murders, not only upon the 
inhabitants of Mew Mexico itself, but upon those 
of the other northern States of Mexico 

It would be a blessing to all those Northern 
States to have their citizens protected against 
them by the power of the United States. At this 
moment, many Mexicans, principally females and 
children, are in captivity among them. If New 








Mexico were held and governed by the United 
States, we could effectually prevent these tribes 


from committing such outrages, and compel them 
to release these captives, and restore them to their 
families and friends. 

In proposing to acquire New Mexico and the 
Californias, it is known that but an inconsiderabie 
portion of the Mexican people would be transfer- 
red with them, the country embraced within these 
provinces being chiefly an uninhabited region. 

These were the leading considerations which in- 
duced me to authorize the terms of peace which 
were proposed to Mexico. They were rejected; 
and, negotiations being at an end, hostilities were 
renewed. An assault was made by our gallant 
army apon the strongly fortified places near the 
gates of the city of Mexico. and upon the city it- 
self; and after several days of severe conflict, the 
Mexican forces, vastly seperior in numberto our 
own, were driven from the city, and it was oceupi- 
ed by our troops 

immediately after information was received of 
the unfavorable result of the negotiations, believ- 
ing that his continued presence with the army 
could be productive of no good, [ determin: 
recall our commissioner. A despatch to this ett ot 
was transmitted to him on the sixth of October 





last. The Mexican government will be informed 
of his recall; and that, in the existing state of 


things, I shall not deem it proper to make any fur- 
therovertures of peace, but shall be at all times 
ready to receive and consider any proposals which 
may be made by Mexico. 

Since the liberal proposition of the United 
States was authorized to be made in April last, 
large expenditures have been incurred, and the 
precious blood of many of our patriotic tellow-cit- 
izens has been shed in the prosecution of the war. 
This consideration. and the obstinate perseverance 
of Mexico in protracting the war, must influence 
the terms of peace which it may be deemed proper 
hereafter to accept 

Ourarms having been everywhere victor‘ous, 
having subjected to our military occupation a large 
porlion of the enemy's country, including cap- 
ital. and negotiations for peace having failed, the 
important questions arise, In what manner the 
war ought to be prosecuted ? and what should be 
our future policy ¢ | canner doubt that we should 
secure and render availaliie the conquests which 
we have ulready made; auc that, with this view, 
we should hold and occupy !\v our naval and mili- 
tary forces, all the ports, towns. cities, and provin 
ces, now in our occupation, or which may hereaf- 
ter fall into our possession; that we should press 
forward our military operations, and levy such 
military contributions on the enemy as may, as 
far as-practicable, defray the future expenses’ of 
the war. 

Iliad the government of Mexico acceded to the 
eqaitable and liberal terms proposed, that mode of 
adjustment would have been preferred. Mexico 
having declined to do this, and failed to offer any 
other terms which could be accepted by the Uni- 
ted States, the national honor. no less than the 

ublic interests, requires that the war should be 
prosecuted with increased energy and power, until 
a just and satisfactory peace can be obtgined. In 
the meantime, as Mexico refuses all indemnity,we 
should adopt measures to indemnify ourselves, by 
appropriating permanently a portiod of her terri- 
tory. Early after the commencement of the war, 
New Mexico and the Californias were taken pos- 
session of by our forces. Our military and naval 
commanders were ordered to conquer and hold 
them, subject to be disposed of by a treaty of 
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These provinces are now in our undisputed oc- 
cupation, and have been so for many months; all 
resistance on the part of Mexico having ceased 
within their limits. [ am satisfied that they should 
never be surrendered to Mexico. Should Congress 
concur with me in this opinion, and that they 
should be retained by the United States as indem- 
nity, Lean perceive no good reason why the civil 
jarisdiction and laws of the United States should 
not at once be extended over them. To wait for 
a treaty of peace, such as we are willing to make, 
by which our relations towards them would not be 
changed, cannot be good policy ; whilstour own in- 
terest, and that of the people inhabiting them, re- 
quire that a stable.responsible.and free government 
under our authority should, as soon as possible be 
established over them. Should Congress, therefore, 
determine to hold these provinces permanently, 
and that they shal! hereafter be considered as con- 
stituent parts of our country, the early establish- 
ment of territorial governments over them will be 
important for the more — protection of per- 
sons and property; and I recommend that such 
territorial governments be established. It will 
promote peace and tranquillity among the inhabi- 
tants, by allaying all apprehension that they may 
still entertain of being again subjected to the jur- 
isdiction of Mexico. [ invite the -_ and favor- 
= consideration of Congress to this important 
subject. 

Beside New Mexico and the Californias, there 
are other Mexican provinces which have been re- 
duced to our conquest. 

Mexican provinces are now governed by our mil- 
itary and naval commanders, under the general 
authority woich ss conferred upon a conqueror, by 
the laws of war. They should continue to be held 
as 4 means of coercing Mexico to accede to just 
terms of peace. Civil as well as military officers 
are required to conduct such a government. Ad- 
equate compensation, to be drawn contribu- 





tions levied on the enemy, should be fixed law 
for such officers as may be thus employed. 
further provisi beco necessary, and 
wat final disposition it may be proper to make of 

a eee progress of the 
war course e: may thiak prop- 
er hereafter to 


With the views [ entertain, I cannot favor the 
policy which has been suggested, either to with- 
draw our army altogether, or to retire to a desiz- 
nated line, and simply hold and defend it. To 
withdraw our army altogether from the conquests 
they have made by deeds of unparaletled bravery, 
and at the expense of so much bi and treasure, 
in a just war on our part, and one which, by the act 
of the enemy, we could not honorably have avoid- 
ed, would be to degrade the nation in its own esti- 
mation and in that of the world. 

To retire to a line, and simply hold and defend 
it, would not terminate the war. On the contrary. 
it would encourage Mexico to persevere, and tend 
to protract it indefinitely. It is not to be expected 
that Mexico, after refusing to establish such a line 
as a permanent boundary, when our victorious ar- 
my are in possession of her capital, and in the 
heart of her country, would permit us to hold it 
without resistance. That she would continue the 
war, and in the most harrassing and annoying 
form, there can be no doubt. A border warfare of 
the most savage character, extending over a long 
line, would be unceasingly waged. It would re- 
quire a large army to be kept. constantly in the 
field, stationed at posts and garrisons along such a 
line, to protect and defend it. The enemy, reliev- 
ed from the pressure of our arms on his coasts, 
and in the populous parts of the interior, would di- 
rect his attention to this line, and, selecting an iso- 
lated post for attack, would concentrate his forces 
upon it. This would be a condition of affairs 
which the Mexicans, pursuing their favorite system 
of guerilla warfare, would probably prefer to any 
other. Were we to assume a defensive attitude on 
such a line. all the advantages of such a state of 
war would be on the side of the enemy. Wecould 
levy no contributions upon him, or in any other 
way make him feel the pressure of the war, but 
must remain inactive and await his approach, be- 
ing in constant uncertainty at what point on the 
line, or at what time, he may make an assault He 
may assemble and organize an overwhelming force 
in the interior, on his own side of the line, and, 
concealing his purpose make a sudden assault on 
some one of our posts so distant from any other as 
to prevent the possibility of timely succor or reia- 
forcements ; and in this way our gailant army 
would be exposed to the danger of being cut off in 
detail; or if, by their unequalled bravery and prow- 
ess, every where exhibited during this war, they 
should repulse the enemy, their numbers stationed 
at any one post may be too small to pursue him. 
If the enemy be repulsed in one attack, he would 
have nothing todo but to retreat to bis own side of 
the line, anc, being in no fear of a pursuing army, 
may reinforce himself at leisure, for another attack 
on the same or some other post. 

He may, too, cross the line between our posts, 
make rapid excursions into the country which we 
hold, murder the inhabitants, commit depredations 
on them, and then retreat to the interior before a 
sufficient force can be concentrated to pursue him. 
Such would probably be the harrassing character 
of a mere defensive war on our part. If our forces, 
when attacked, or threatened with attack, be per- 
mitted to cross the line, drive back the enemy. and 
conquer him, this would be again to invade the 
enemy's country,after having lost all the advantages 
of the conquests we have already made, by having 
voluntarily abandoned them. To hold such a line 
suecessfully. and in in security, it is far from being 
certain that it would not require as large an army 
as would he necessary to hold all the conquests we 
have already made, and to continue the prosecu- 
tion of the war inthe heart of the enemy's coun- 
try. It is also far from being certain that the ex- 
penses of the war would be diminished by such a 
policy. 

I am persuaded that the best means of vindicat- 
ing the national honor and interest, and of bring- 
ing the war to an honorable close, will be to pros- 





, ecute it with increased energy and power in the 
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' contrary, it has ever been my desire that she 
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| us the indemnity we demand. 


| which Mexico has forced upon us would thus be 


vital parts of the enemy's country. 


have heretofore done. At its commencement, it 
was deemed proper to conduct it in a spirit of for- 
bearance and liberality. With this end in view, 
early were adopted to conciliate, as far 
as a state of war would permit, the mass of the 
Mexican population; to convince them that the 
war was waged not against the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, but against their faithless govern- 
ment, which had commenced hostilities ; to remove 
from their minds the false impressions which their 
designing and interested rulers had artfully at- 
tempted to make, that the war on our part was one 
of conquest; that it was a war against their reli- 
gion and their churches, which were to be dese- 
crated and overthrown ; and that their rights of per- 
sonand private property would be violated. To re- 
move these false imy jons, our ¢ ders in 
the field were directed scrupulously to respect their 
religion, their churches, and their church proper- 
ty, which were in no manner to be violated; they 
were directed also to respect the rights of persons 
and property of all who should not take up arms 
against us. 

Assurances to this effect were given to the Mex- 
ican people by Major General Taylor, in a procla- 
mation issued in pursuance of instructions from 
the Secretary of War, in the month of June, 1546, 
and again by Major General Scott, who acted upon 
his own convictions of the propriety of issuing it 
in a proclamation of the eleventh of May, 1547. 

In this spirit of liberality and conciliation. and 
with a view to prevent the body of the Mexican 
population from taking up arms against us, was 
the war conducted on our part. Provisions and 
other supplies furnished to our army by Mexican 
citizens were paid for at fair and liberal prices, 
agreed upon by the parties. After the lapse of a 
few months, it became apparent that these assur- 
ances, and this mild treatment, had failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect upon the Mexican popula- 
tion. While the war bad been conducted on our 
part according to the most human and liberal 
principles observed by civilized nations, it was 
waged in a far different spirit on the part of Mex- 
ico. Not appreciating our forbearance, the Mexi- 
can people generally became hostile to the United 
States, and availed themselves of every opportun- 
itv to commit the most savage excesses upon our 
troops. Large numbers of the population took up 
arms,and engaging in guerilla warfare, robbed 
and mardered ja the most cruel manner individual 
soldiers, or small parties, whom accident or other 
causes had separated from the main body of our 
army; bands of guerilleros and robbers infested the 
sed our trains, and whenever it was 
in their power cut off our supplies. 

The Mexicans having thus shown themselves to 
be wholly incapable of appreciating our forhear- 
ance and liberality,it was deemed proper to change 
the manner of conducting the war by making 
them feel its pressure according to the usages ob- 
served under similar circumstances by all other 
civilized nations. 

Accordingly, as early as the 22d September, 
1546, instructions were given by the Secretary of 
War to Major Gen. Taylor to “draw supplies” for 
our army “from the enemy, without paying for 
them, and to require contributions for its support,” 
if in that way he was satisfied he could get “abun- 
dant supplies for his forces.” In directing the ex- 
ecution of these instructions, much was necessarily 
left to the discretion of the commanding officer, 
who was best acquainted with the circumstances 
by which he was surrrounded, the wants of the 
army, and the practicability of enforcing the meas- 
ure, 

Gen. Taylor, on the 26th of October, 1546, replied, 
from Monterey, that “it would have been impos- 
sible hitherto, and is so now. to sustain the army 
to any extent by forced contributions of money or 
supplies.” For the reasons assigned by him, he 
did not adopt the policy of his instructions, but 
declared his readiness to do so, should the army 
in its future operations, reach a portion of the 

















In my annua! message to Congress of December 
last, [ declared that “the war has not been waged 
with a view to conquest; but having been commen- 
ced by Mexico, it has been carried into the enemy's 
country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there, 
with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and 
thereby secure ample indemnity for the expenses 
of the war, as well as to our much injured citizens, 
who hold large pecuniary demands against Mexi- 
co.” Such, inmy judgment, continues to be our 
true policy—indeed, the only policy which will 
probably secure a permanent peacer 

It has never been contemplated by me, as an ob- 
ject of the war, to make a permanent conquest of 
the republic cf Mexico. or to annihilate her separ- 
ate existence as anindependent nation. On the 


should maintain her nationality, and, under a good 
government adapted to her condition, be a free, in- 
dependent and! prosperous repablic. The United 
States were the first among the nations to recog- 
nize her independence, and have alwavs desired 
to be on terms of amity and good neighborhood 
with her. This she would not suffer. By her own 
conduct we have been compelled to engage in the 
present war. In its prosecution, we seek not her 
overthrow as a nation; but in vindicating our na- 
tional honor, we seek to obtain redress for the 
wrongs she bas done us, and indemnity for our 
just demands against her 

We demand an honorable peace ; and that peace | 
must bring with it indemnity for the past and se- 
curity for the future. Hitherto Mexico has refus- 
ed al) accommodation by which such a peace could 
be obtained. 

Whilst our armies have advanced from victory 
to victory, from the commencement of the war, it 
has always been with the olive branch of peace in 
and it has been in the power of 
Mexico, at every step, to arrest hostilites by ac- 





One great obstacle to the attainment of peace 
has undoubtedly arisen from the fact, that Mexico 
has been so long held in subjection by one faction 
or military usurper after another, and such has 
been the condition of insecurity in which their 
successive governments have been placed, that 
each has been deterred from making peace, lest, 
for this very cause, a rival faction might expel it 
from power. h was the fate of President Her- 








even to listen to the overtures of the United States 
to prevent the war as is fully confimed by an official 
correspondence which took place in the month of 
August last, between him and his government, a 
copy of which is herewith communicated. “ For 
this cause alone, the revolution which displaced 





Such may be the condition of insecurity fof the 
present government. 

There can be no doubt that the peaceable and 
well disposed inhabitants of Mexico are convinced 
that it is the true interest of their country to con- 
clude an, honorable peace with the United States ; 
but the apprehension of becoming the victims of 
some military faction or urusper may have preven- 
ted them from manifesting their feelings by any 
public act. The removalof any such apprehen- 
sion would probaly cause them to speak their 
sentiments freely, and to adopt the measures ne- 
cessary for restoration of peace. With a people 
distracted and divided by contending factions, and 
a government subject to constant changes, by suc- 
cessive revolutions, the continued successes of our 
arms tmav fail to secure a satisfatory peace. 

In such event, it may become proper for our 


agement and assurances of protection to the 
friends of peace in Mexico, in the (establishment 


of their own choice, able and willing to conclude a 
peace which would,be just to them, and secure to 


This may become the only modeof obtaining 
such a peace. Should such be the result, the war 


converted into an enduring blessing to herself.— 
After finding her torn and distracted by fractions, 
and ruled by military usarpers, we should then 
leave her with # republican governmet in the en- 
joyment of real independence, and domestic peace 
and prosperity, performing all her relative duties 
in the great family of nations, and promoting her 
own happiness by wise laws and their faithful ex- 


If, after affording this encouragement and pro- 
tection, and after all the persevering and sincere 
efforts we have made, from the moment Mexico 
commenced the war, and prior to that time, to ad- 
just our differences with her, we shall ultimately 
fail, then we shall have exhausted all honorable 
means in pursuit of peace, and must continue to 
occupy her country with our troops, taking the 
full measure of indemnity into our own hands; 
and must enforce the terms which our honor 
demands, 

To act otherwise, in the existing state of things 
in Mexico, and to withdraw our army without a 
peace, would not only leave all the wrongs of 
which we complain unredressed, but would be the 
signal for new and fierce civil dissension and new 
revolutions—ali alike hostile to peaceful relations 
with the United States. 

Besides, there is danger, if our troops were with 
drawn before a peace was concluded, that the 
Mexican people, wearied with successive revolu- 
tions, and deprived of protection for their persons 
and property, might at length be inclined to vield 
to foreign influences. and to cast themselves into 
the arms of some European monarch for protec 
tion from the anarchy and suffering which would 
ensue. This, for our own safety, and in pursuance 
of our established pomer, we should be sr 
to resist. We could never consent that Mexico 
should be thas converted into a monarchy, govern- 
ed by a foreign prince. 

Mexico is our near neighbor, and her bounda- 
ries are coterminous with our own, through the 
whole extent across the North Ame conti- 
nent, from ocean to ocean. Both nee A and 
commercially, we have the deepest interest in her 
regeneration and prosperity. Indeed, it is —— 
sible that, with any just regard to her own ty, 
we can ever become indifferent to her fate. 


It may be that the Mexican government and 
po have misconstrued coy nm = aoa our 
, in 








country, which may be made to supply the troops 
with advantage.’ He continued to pay for the 
articles of supply which were drawn from the en- 
emy's country. 

Similar instructions were given to Gen Scott on 
the 3 April, 1s47, who replied from Jalapa, on the 
20th May, 1517, that if it be expected that ‘the 
army is to support itself by forced contributions 
levied upon the country, we may ruin and exas- 
perate the inhabitants, and starve ourselves’ The 
same discretion was given to him that had been to 
Gen. Taylorin this respect. Gen. Scott, for the 
reasons assigned by him, also continued to pay for 
the articles of supply for the army which were 
drawn from the enemy. 

After the army had reached the heart of the most 
wealthy portion of Mexico, it was supposed that 
the obstacles which had before that time prevent- 
ed it would not be such as to render impracticable 
the levy of farced contributions for its support; 
and on the Ist Sept., and againon the 6th Oct, 
1547, the order was repeated in despatches ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of War to Gen. Scott, and 
his attention was again called tothe importance of 
making the enemy bear the burdens of the war by 
requiring them to furnish the means of support- 
ing our army; and he was directed to adopt this 
policy, unless, by doing so, there was danger of 
depriving the army of the necessary supplies. — 
Copies of these despatches were forwarded to Gen. 
Taylor for his government. 

On the thirty-first of March last. I caused an or- 
der to be issued to our military and naval com- 
manders to levy asd collect a military contribu- 
tion upon all vessels and merchandise which might 
enter any of the ports of Mexico in our military 
occupation, and toapply such contribations to- 
wards defraying the expenses of the war. By 
virtue of the right of conquest and the laws of 
war, the conqueror, consulting his own safety or 
convenience, may either exclude foreign com- 
merce altogether from all such ports, or permit it 
upon such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. Before the principal ports of Mexico were 
blockaded by our navy, the revenue derived from 
impost duties, under the laws of Mexico, was paid 
into the Mexican treasury. After these ports had 
fallen into our military possession, the blockade 
was raised, and commerce with them permitted 
upon prescribed terms and conditions. They were 
opened to the trade of all nations, upon the pay- 
ment of duties more moderate in their amount 
than those which had been previously levied by 
Mexico; and the revenue, which was formerly 
paid into the Mexican treasury, was directed to 
be collected by our naval and military officers, and 
applied to the use of our army and navy. Care 
was taken that the officers, soldiers, and sailors of 
our army and navy should be exempted from the 
operations of the order; and as the merchandise 
imported, upon which the order operated must be 
consumed by Mexican citizens, the contributions 
exacted were, in effect, the seizure of the public 
revenues of Mexico, and the application of them 
to our own use. kn directing this measure, the ob 
ject was to compel the enemy to contribute, as far 
as practicable, towards the expenses of the war. 

For the amount of contributions which have 
been levied in this form, I refer you to the accom- 
panying reports of the Secretary of War and of 
the Secretary of the Navy, by which it appears 
that a sum exceeding half a million of dollars has 
been collected. 

This amount would undoubtedly have been 
much larger, but for the difficulty of keeping open 
communications between the coast and the inte- 
rior, so as to enable the owners of the merchandise 
imported, to transport and vend it to the inhabit- 
ants of the country. It is confidently expected 
that this difficulty will, to a greatextent, be soon 
removed by our increased forces which have been 
sent to the fleld. 

Measures have recently been adopted by which 
the internal as well as external revenues of Mex- 
ico, in all places in our military occupation, will be 
seized and appropriated to the use of our army and 
navy. 

The policy of levying upon the enemy contribu- 
tions in every form,consistently with the laws of na- 
tions, which it may be practicable for our military 
commanders to adopt, should, in my judgment, be 
rigidly enforced, and orders to this effect have ac- 
cordingly been given. By such a policy, at the 
same time that our own treasary will be relieved 
from a heavy drain, the Mexican people will 
be made to feel the burdens of the war, and con- 
sulting their own interests, may be indaced the 
more readily to require their rulers to accede to a 
just peace. 

After the adjournment of the last session of 
Congress, events transpired in the prosecution of 
the war which, in my judgment, required a greater 
number of troops in the field than had been antici- 

ted. The strength of the army was accordingly 

nereased by “accepting” the services of all the 
volunteer forces authorized by the act of the thir- 
teenth of May, 1546, without putting a construc- 
tion on that act, the correctness of which was seri- 
ously questioned. The vol forces now in 
the field, with those which had been “accepted” to 
“serve for twelve months,” and were discharged at 
the end of their temr of service, exhaust the fifty 
thousand men authorized by that act. Had it been 
clear that a proper construction of the act war- 
ranted it, the services of an additional number 
would have been called for and accepted ; but 
doubts existing upon this point, the power was not 
exercised. 

It is deemed important that Congress should, at 
an early period of their session, confer the author- 
ity to raise an additional regular force to serve 
during the war with Mexico, and tobe discharged 
upon the conclusion and ratification of 4 treaty of 
peace. Linvite the attention of Congress to the 
views p d by the S y of War in his re- 
port upon this subject. 

Irecommend, also, that authority be given b 
law to call for and acecept the services of an addi- 
tional number of volunteers, to be exercised at 
such time and to such extent as the emergencies of 
the service may require. 

In prosecuting the war with Mexico, whilst the 
utmost care has been taken to avoid every just 
cause of complaint on the part of neutral nations, 
and none has been en, liberal privileges have 
been granted to their commerce inthe ports of the 
enemy in our mili occu; 

The difficulty with the 
which at one time 

















happiest results, It is trne, that the settlement 
and payment of many just claims of American cit- 
izens against these nations, have been long delay- 
ed. The peculiar position in which they have been 
placed, and the desire on the part of my predeces- 
sors, a8 well as myself, to grant them the utmost 
indulgence, have hitherto prevented these claims 
from being urged in a manner demanded by strict 
justice. The time has arrived when they ought to 

nally adjusted and liquidated, and efforts are 
now making for that purpose. 

It is proper to inform you that the government 
of Peru hasin good faith paid the first two instal- 
ments of the indemnity of thirty thousand dollars 
; each, and the greater portion of the interest due 
thereon. in execution of the convention between 
that government and the United States, the ratifi- 
eations of which were exchanged at Lima on the 
thirty-first of October, 1546. 

The Attorney General! of the United States, early 
in August last, completed the adjudication of the 
claims under this convention, and made his report 
thereon, in pursuance of the act of the eighth of 
August, 1546. The sums to which the claimants 
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commercial marine will be larger than that of any ne 


tion In the world. 

Whilst the interests of agriculture. of commerce, and of 
navigation have been enlarged and invivorated, it is highly 
gratifying to observe that our manufactares are also in @ 
prosperous condition. 

None of the rumous effects upon this interest, which 
were apprehended by some, as the result of the operation 
of the revenue system established by the act of 1846, have 
been experienced. On the contrary, the number of manu- 
factories, and the amount of capital invested in them, is 
steadiiv and rapidly increasing. affurding gratifying proofs 
that American enierprise and skill employed in this branch 
of domestic industry. with no ot advantages ¢ 
fairly and incidentaily accrul 
enue duties, are abundant.y able to meet successfully all 
com petit rom nd ett! derive fair and remu- 
nerating profits. 

While capital invested in manufactures fs yielding ad. 
equate and fair profits under the new system, the w of 
labor, whether emploved in manufactures, agriculture. 





' are respectively entitled will be paid on d i 
} at the treasury. 
I invite the early attention of Congress to the 

present condition of our citizens in China. Under 
+ our treaty with that power, American citizens are 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction, whether civil or 
criminal, of the Chinese government, and placed 
under that of our public functionaries in that coun- 
try. By these alone can our citizens be ttied and 
punished for the commission of any crime; b 
these alone can questions be decided between 
them, involving the rights of person and property ; 
and by these alone can contracts be enforced, into 
which they may have entered with the citizens or 
subjects of foreign powers. The merchant ves- 
sels of the United States lying in the waters of the 
five ports of China open to foreign commerce, are 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of officers of their 
own government. Until Congress shall establish 
competent tribunals to try and punish crimes.and to 
exercise jurisdiction in civil cases in China, Ameri- 
can citizens there are subject to no law what- 
ever. Crimes may be committed with im- 
punity, and debts may be contracted without 
any means to enforce theirpayment. Incon- 
veniences have already resuited from the om- 
ission of Congress‘to legislate upon the sub- 
ject, and still greater are apprehended. The Brit- 
ish authorities in China have already complained 
that this government has not provided for the 
punishment of crimes, or the enforcement of con- 
tracts against American citizens in that country, 
whilst their government has established tribunals 
by which an American citizen can recover debts 
due from British subjects 

Accustomed as the Chinese are to summary justice, 
they could not be made to comprehend why criminals 
who are citizens of the United States should esea 
with impunity, in violation of treaty obligations, whilst 
the punishment of a Chinese, who had committed any 
crime against an American citizen, would be rigorously 
exacted. Indeed the consequences might be fatal to 
American citizens in China, should a flagrant crime be 
committed by any one of them upon a Chinese, and 
should trial and punishment not follow, according to 
the requisitions of the treaty. This might disturb, if 
not destroy, our friendiy relations with that empire, 
and cause an interruption of our valuable commerce. 

(ur treaties with the Sublime Porte, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Moroceo and Muscat, also require the legislation of 
Congress to carry them into execution. though the 
necessity for immediate action may not be so urgent as 
in regard to China, 

The Secretary of State has submitted an estimate to 
defray the expense of opening diplomatic relations with 
the Papal States. The interesting political events now 
in progress in these States, as well asa just regard to 
our commercial interests, have, in my opinion, render- 
ed such a measure highly expedient. 

Estimates have also been submitted for the outfits 
and salaries of charges d'affaires to the republics of 
Bolivia, Guatemala, and Ecuador. The manifest im- 
portance of cultivating the most friendly relations 
with allthe independent States upon this continent. 
has induced me ty recommend appropriations necessary 
for the maintenance ot these missions. 

I recommend to Congress that an appropriation be 
made, to be — to the Spanish government, for the 
purpose of distribution among the claimants in the 
“ Amistad case.” I entertain the conviction that this 
is due to Spain under treaty of the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, 1795; and, moreover, that from the earnest man- 
ner in which the claim continues to be urged, so lon 
as it shall remain unsettled, it will be a source of irri- 
tation and discord between the two countries, which 
may prove highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States. Good policy, no less than @ faithful 
compliance with our treaty obligations, requires that 
the inconsiderable appropriation demanded should be 
made 

A detailed statement of the condition of the finances 
will be presented in the annual report of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. The imports for the last fiscal year, 
ending on the thirtieth of June, 1847, were of the value 
of one hundred and forty-six million five hundred and 
forty-five thousand six hundred and thirty-eight dol- 
jars; of which the amount exported was eight million 
eleven thousand one hundred and fifty-eight dollars, 
leaving one hundred and thirty-eight million five bun- | 
dred and thirty-tour thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars in the country for domestic use. The value of 
the exports for the same period was one hundred and 
fifty-eight million six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand six*hundred and twenty-two dollars; of which 
one hundred and fifty million six hundred and thirty 
seventheusand four hundred and sixty-four dollars 
consisted of domestic productions, and eight million 
eleven thousand one hundred and fifty-eight dollars of 





or ea , have been augmented. The toll- 
ing millions, wr ose daily labor furnivhes the suoply of food 
and raiment, and all the necessaries and comforts of life, 
are receiving higher wages, and more steady and perma- 
nent employment than in any other country, or at any pre- 
vious period of our own histery. 

So euccessful have been ali branches of our industry, that 
a foreign War, which generaily diminishes the resources of 
anation, )as in no essential degree retarded our onward 
prouress, or checked our general prosperity. 

With such gratifying evidences of prosperity, and of the 
successfal oe of the revenue act of 1846, every con- 

deration public policy recommends that it shall remain 








unchanged. 
which it established may be reg 





‘evted by 
again be subject to be injuriously disturbed, as 
eretofore been, by frequent and sometimes sud- 








ges. 
For the purpose of Increasing the revenue, and without 
changing or modifving the rates imposed by the act of 1846 
on the dutiabie ar. icles em)raced by its provisions, I again 
recommend to your favorable considerat on, the expedien- 
cy of levying a revenue duty on tea and coffee. The policy 
which exempted these articlesfrom duty during peace, and 
when the revenue to be derived from them was not needed, 
ceases to exist when the country isengaged in war, and re- 
quires the use of all its available resources. It is a tax 
which would be so generally diffused among the peopie, 
that it would be felt oppressively by none, ana be compiain- 
edof bynone. It is beileved that there are not, in the list 
of imported articles, any which are more properiy the sub- 
war duties than tea and coffee. [t is estimated that 
three milhons of dollars would be derived annually bya 
moderate duty imposed on these articles. 

Should Congress avail itself of this additional source of 
revenue, not only would the ameunt of the public toan 
rendered necessary by the war with Mexico be diminished 
to that extent, but the public credit, and the public confi- 
dence in the ability and determination of the government 
to meet all its engagements promptly. would be more firm- 
ly established, and the reduced amount of the loan which 
it may be necessary to negotiate could probable be obtained 
at cheaper rates. 

Congress is, therefore, called upon to determine whether 
it is wiser to impose the war duties recommended, or, by 
omitting to do so, increase the public debt annually three 
millions of dollars 89 long as loans shall be required to 

rosecute the war, and afterwards provide in some other 

‘orm, to pay the semi-annual interest apon it, and witi- 
mately to extingush the principal. If, in addition to these 
daties, Congress should graduate and reduce the price of 
such of the public lands as experience his proved will not 
command the price placed upon them by the government, 
an additional annual Income to the treasury of between 
half a million anda million of dollars, it is estimated, 
would be derived from this source. Should both measures 
receive the sanction of Congresa, the annual amount of 
puolic deot necessary to be contracted during the continu. 
ance of the war would be reduced near four millions of dol- 
‘The duties recommended to be levied on tea and cof. 
fee, it is proposed. shali be limited in their duration to the 
end of the war, and until the public devt rendered neces- 
sary to be contracted by it shail be discharged The 
amount of the public debt to be contracted should be lim- 
ited to the lowest practicable sam, and should be extin 
guished as early after the conclusion of the war as the 
ineans of the treasury will permit 

With this view, it is recommended that as soon as the 
war shall be over, all the surplus iu the treasury, not 
needed tor other indispensable objecta, shall constitute a 
sinking fund, and be applied to the purchase ot the funded 
debt, and that authority ve conferred by law fur that pur 
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ome. 
. The act of the 6th of August, 1846, ** to establish a ware. 
. # been in Operation more than a year, 
be an important auxiliary to the tariff 
, In augmenting the revenue, and extending the 
of the country. Whilst it has tended to enlarge 
cou . it has been beneficial to our manufactures, by 
diminishing forced sales at auction of foreign goods at low 
te se the duties to be advanced on them, and by 













eeckia ctuations Im the market The system, al- 
though # oned by the on pve en of other countries 
was entirely new in the United States. and is susceptible o 


improvement in some of its provisions. The Secretary of 
the treasury, ee whom was devolve. large discretionary 
powers in carrying this measure into effect, has coliected, 
and is now collating the practical resuits of the svstem in 
other countries, where it has long been estabiished, and 
will report at an early period of your session such further 
regulations suggested by the investigation, as may render 
it still more effective and beneficial, 

By the act to ** provide for the better organization of the 
treasury, and for the collection, safe keeping and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue,"’ ks were discontinued 
as fiscal agents of the government, and the paper currency 
issued by them was no longer permitted to be received in 
paymentot public dues. The constitutional treasury cre 
ated by this act went into operation on the first of January 
last. Under the system established by it, the public mone 
evs have been collected, safely kept, and disbursed by the 
direct agency of ofticers of the government in gold and sil- 
ver; and transfers of large amounts have been mad+ from 
points of collection to points of disbursement, without loss 
to the treasury, or injury or inconvenience to the trade of 
the country. 

While the fiscal operations of the government have been 
conducted with regularity and ease, under this system, it 
has had a salutary effect in checking and preventing an un- 
due inflation of the paper carrency issue} by the banks 
which exist under State charters. airing, as it does, ail 
dues to the government to be paid in gold and silver, its ef- 
fect is to restrain excessive issues of bank paper by ti 
banks disproportioned to the specie in their vaults, fur the 
reasen that they areat all times liable to be called on by 
the holders of their notes for their redemption, in order to 
obtain specie for the payment of daties and other public 
dues. The banks, thereiore, must keep their business with- 

















foreign articles 
The receipts into the treasury for the same period 
amounted to twenty-six million three hundred and 
forty six thousand seven hundred and ninety dollars 
and thirty-seven cents, of which there was derived from 
customs twenty-three million seven hundred and forty 
seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-four dollars 
and sixty-six cents; from sales of public lands, two 
million four hundred and ninety-eight thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five dollars and twenty cents; and 
from incidental and miscellaneous sources, one hun- 
dred thousand five hundred and seventy dollars and 
fifty-one cents. The last fiscal year during which this 
amount was received embraced five months under the 
operation of the tariffact of 1842, and seven months 
during which the tariff act of 1546 was in force. During 
the tive months under the act of 1842, the amount re- 
ceived from customs was seven million eight hundred 
and forty-two thousand three hundred and six dollars 
and ninety cents, and during the seven months under 
the act of 1846 the amount received was fifteen million 
nine hundred and five thousand five hundred and 
fty-seven dollars and seventy-six cents. 
The net re om customs dnring the vear erding on 
the first of D 6, being the last year under the 
ration of the tari tot 1842, was twerity.. wo million 
nine hundred and seventy-one thousand four hundred and 
three dollars and ten cents,and the net revenge from cus- 
toms during the year ending on the first of December, 1847 
being tie first year ander the operation of the tariff'act of 
1846, was about thirty-one million five hundred thousand 
dollars; being an increase of revenue for the first vear un- 
der the tariff actof 1846, of more than eight million five 
hundred thousand doiars over that of the last year under 
the tariff of 1842. 
The expenditures during the fiscal year ending on the 
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thirtie dune last, were fiftv-nine million four hundred 
and fi ¢ thousand one hundred and seventy-seven dol. 
lars ixty-five cents; of which three million five hun- 


a 

dred and twenty-two thousand and eighty-two dollars and 
thirty-seven cents Was on account of payment of principal 
and interest of the public debt, including treasury notes 
redeemed and not fanded. The expenditeres, exclusive of 
payment of public debt, were fifty-five miliion nine han 
dred and twenty nine thousand and ninety-five dollars and 
twenty-eight cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts Into the treasury for the 
fiscal vear ending on the thirtieth of June 1848, includin 
the balance in the treasury on the first of July last, will 
amount to forty-two million yo handred and eighty-six 
thousand five hundred and forty-five dollars and eighty 
cent«, of which thirty-one million, it is estimated. will 
derived from customs; three million five handred thousand 
from the sale of the public lands; four hundred thousand 


which, together with the balance in the treasury on the 
first of July last, make the sum estimated. The expendi- 
tures for the same period, if geese with Mexico shall not 
be concluded, and the army Shall be increased as ts propo- 
sed, will amount, including the necessary payments on ac- 
count of principal aud interest of the public debt and trea- 
sury notes, to fifty-eight million six hundred and fifteen 
thousand six bundred and siaty dollars and seven cents. 

Ou the first of the present month, the amount of the pab 
lic debt actually incurred, including treasury notes, was 
forty-five million six handred and fifty-nine thousand six 
hundred and fifty-nine dollars and forty cents. The public 
debt due on the foarth of March, 1845, inclucing treasury 
notes, was seventeen million seven hundred and cighty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine dollars and 
sixty-two cents; and consequently the addition made to 
the public debt since that time twenty-seven miilion 
eight hundred and seventy thousand eight hundred and 
fity nine dollars and seventy. eight cents, 

Of the loan of twenty-three millions, authorized by the 
act of the twenty-eihth of January, 1847, the sum of flLe 
millions W id out to the public creditors, or exchan,ed 
at par for specie; the remaining eighteen millions was of- 
tered for specie to the highest bidder not below par, by an 
advertisement issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
pubiished trom the ninth of February until the tenth of 
April, 1847, when it was awarded to the several highest 
bidders, ai premiums varying from one-eighth of one per 
cent. to twy percent above par The premium has been 
paid into tlie treasury, and the sums awarded deposited in 
specie Inthe treasury as fast as it was required by the 
wants of the government. 

To meet the expend forthe inder of the present 
and for the next fiscal year, ending on the thirtieth of 
June, 1849, a further loan, in aid of the ordinary revenues 
of the government, will be —- Ketaining a suffi- 
cient surplus in the treasury, th an required for the 
remainder of the p mt fiscal y will be about eightecn 
million five hundred thousand dollars, 

Uf the duty on tea and coffee be tmposed, and the gradua- 
tion of the price of the public lands shall be made at an 
early period of your session, as recommended, the loay for 
the present fiscal year may be reduced to seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The loan may be further redaced by whatever amount of 
expenditures can be saved by military contributions col- 
lected in Mexico The most vigorous measures for the aug- 

of these buth have been directed, a 
very considerable sum is expected from that source. Its 
t cannot, however. d r 


ized upon the sane terms, and fur the same time, as 
whic!) was authorizeé under the provisions of the act of 
the twenty-eighth of January, 1 

Shi 





















7. 
he war with Mexico be continued until the 30th 


in pradent limits, and be always in a condition to meet 
such calis, or run the hazard of being compelled to suspend 
specie payments, and be thereby discr - The amount 
of specie imported into the United States during the last 

scal year Was twenty fonr million one hundred and twen 
ty-one thou-and two hund and eighty-nine dollars: of 
which there was retained in the country twenty-two mil- 
licn two hundred and seventy-six thousand one hundred 
and seventy dollars. Had the former financial system pre- 
vailed, and the public moneys been ed on deposite in 
the banks, nearly the whole of this amount would have 
gone into their vaults, not to be thrown into circalation by 
them, but to be withheld from the hands of the people asa 
currency, and made the basis of new and enormous issues 
of bank paper. A large proportion of the specie imported 
has been paid into the treasury for public dues; and after 
having been, to a great extent, re-coined at the mint, has 
been paid out to the public creditors, and gone into circu- 
lation as a currency among the people. . he amount of gold 
and silver coin now in circulation in the country is larger 
than at any former period. 

The financial system established by the constitutional 
treasury has been, thus far, eminently successful in its op- 
and I recommend an rence to all its essen- 





. d as deemed im ° 
tant, were set forth in the last annual report of the ieee. 
tary of the Treasury. These amendments are again re- 
commended tothe early aud favorable consideration of 
Congress. 

uring the past year, the coinage at the mint and its 
branches has exceeded twenty millions of dollars. This 
has consisted chiefly in converting the coins of foreign 
countries into American coin. 

The largest amount of foreign coin imported has been re- 
ceived at New York ; and ifa branch mint were established 
at that city, all the foreign coin received at that port could 
at once be converted into our own coin, Without the ex- 
pense, risk and delay of transporting it to the mint for 
that purpose, and the amount recuined would be much 
larger. 

Experience has proved that foreign coin, and especially 
foreign gold coin, will not circulate extensively as a cur- 
rency ainong the people. The important measure of ex- 
tending our specie circulation, both of guid and silver, and 
of diffusing it among the people, cau only be effected by 
converting such foreign coin into American coin. I repeat 
the recommendation contained in my last annual message, 
for the estabiishment of a branch of the mint of the United 
States at the city of New York. 

All the public lands which have been surveyed and were 
ready for the market, have been proclaimed for sale during 
the past year. uaniity offe: to be offered for 
sale under proclamations issued since the first of January 
last, amounts to nine million one hundred and thirty eight 
thousand five hundred and thirty-one acres, ™ 
ty of the westera States and Territerte. in which 
lands lie, will be advanced by their speedy sale. a! with. 
holding them from the market, their growth and increase 
of population would be retarded, while sands of our 
enterprising and meritorious frontier population would be 
deprived of the opportunity of securing freeholds for 


f 
i 
i 


of 5 tha 
it territory, and that the pubtic 
- wrought Prto market at an early period 


during the past year, and have been discharged 
and re Anrad " ss 
Pacific relations continae to exist with the 
most of 1 


tribes, and 
the United States. 


bv. 

out for that purpose outrages 
have been perpetrated by a th 1 orthwestern 
sande apes the —_— on np ca te 

Peighboring tribes. Trompt asures taken to pre. 
Vent such oceurrences in tare. —_ x 

tween one two thousand 

several tribes, have been removed A t ear the 
Cast of the Mississippi to the country allotted to them west 
of that river, as their permanent home; arrangements 





Tokees, the feuds 
led, and aw have be- 
ve been 

The commissioners, appointed in — 
27th, 1346, to ne: claims 

rising under the treaty of 1845 --s6@ with that tribe 
executed their duties; after a . have 
il and fair examination of atl the 
owed their labors in th 








has been 
Ample opportunity has been 
afforded to all those interested fc 
slekee. ‘ 2 ne forward thele 
No doubt 18 entertained that impartial 
done by the late board, and that ab valid Sesiies bao bocg 
by the treaty have been considered and allowed is re- 
sult and the final settiement to be made with this tribe. un- 
der the treaty of 1846, which will be completed and iaid 
} fore you during vour session, will adjust all questions of 
; Saeneveny a and the United States, and pro- 
uce a séate of relations wi 
as Fe rf ith them simple, well defined, 
‘nder the discretionary power conferred 
third of March last, the ceattian due to A. fn te pA 
have been paid daring the present vear to the heads of fam- 
ilies instead of to their chiefs, orsuch persons as the: 
might designate, as required by the laws previousty exist 
ing. This mode < permet has given ge 
- the gent yy the val Justice has to 
hem, and they are gratefulto the govern f. 
few chiefs and interested persons may object to thie ma i 
of payment, bat itis believed to be the only mode of pre- 
venting fraud and imposition from being practised upon the 
at body of common Indians, constituting a majority of 


alithe tribes. 
the tribes 





it is gratifying to perceive that a number of 
have recently manifestea an increased interest jn the es- 
tablish ment of schools among the », are rapid 
advances in agriculture—some of them producing a suffi. 
cient mag oy food bn their apport, ane in some cases 
@ surplus to dispose of to their ne 
a thowe 'w ighbors, The comforts 
education, and have engaged in teull 
| od. tend gradually to ane of thelr tess eatlianed ene 
from the precarious means of subsiste: 
= of labor a civilization. 
ve accompanying report of the Secretary 
presents a satisfactory and gratifving account St pote 
tion and operations of the naval service curing the t 
year. Our commerce hav b-en pursued with incre: ac- 
tivity, and with safety and success, in every qiarter of the 
globe under the protection of our flag. which the navy has 
Caused to be respected in the most distant seas. 
In the Gulf of Mexico, an 
men of our squadrons hb. 
rv. and cerereee senate services. 
the war with Mexico, her ports on both coasts w - 
aded, and more recently many of them have Bean septenea 
an held by the navy. When acting in co-operation with 
the land forces, the naval officers and men have performed 
gallant and distinguished services on land as well as on 
water, and deserve the high commendation of the country. 
While other maratime powers are adding to their navies 
large numbers o ar steamers, it was a wise policy on our 
to cg toe ne ee to our navy. The four war 
steamers authorized by the act of the 3d J 
Socews of construction. ae, ee 
n addition to the four war steamers autho 
act, the Secretary of the Navy has, in ntrnens eer in co 
visions, made contracts for the construction of five steam- 
ers, to be employed in the transportation of the U.S. mail 
** from New York to New Orleans, touching at Charleston. 
Savannah, and Havana, and from Havana to Chagres:"' for 
three steamers to be employed in like manger from Pana- 
ma to Oregon, **80 as (o connect with the mail f 
vana to Cha across the isthmas;'* and for five steam- 
ers to be employed in like manner from New York to Liver. 
These steamers will be the property ot the contrac- 
tors, but are to be built “* ander the superintendence and 
direction ot @ naval constructor in the employ of the Navy 
mepertment, — to be so constructed as to render them 
convertible at the leas: possible expense 
of the Grst class."* » seaiadiiaia and 
A prescribed number of naval office's, as well asa it- 
office agent, are to be on boerd of them; and autho ty is 
Teserved to the Navy Deportment at all times * tu exer- 
cise control over said steamships,’’ and **to have the 
ty ae A -y res them fcr the exclusive use and service of 
the United States,"’ ‘‘upon mak: ro, 
ee a Fnigieceder eras 
yhilst these steamships will be employed in tr; 
ing the mails of the United States p Rens oi and roy ar 
coun ries, upon an annual compensation to be paid to the 
owners, they will be a ways ready, upon an emergency re- 
quiring it, to be converted into war steamers; and t 
right reserved to take them for public use, will add greatly 
to the efficiency and strength of this description of our na- 
valforce. To Me steamers thus authorized under contracts 
made by the Secretary of the Navy, should be added 























ance of law by the Postmaster General, making an addl- 

tion, in the whole, of eighteen war steamers. subject to be 

taken for public use. As further contracts for the trans- 
ortation of the mailto fureign countries may be author- 
ed by Congress,this number may be enlarged indefinitely. 
The enlightened policy by which @ rapid communication 

with the various distant parts of the globe is estabi 

t 


ample reward in the increase of our commerce, and in ma- 
king our countiy and its resources favorably known abroad; 
but the national advantage fs atill greater, of having our 
naval officers made familiar with steam navigation; and of 
having the privilege of taking the ships already equipped 
forimmediate service at a moment's notice; and with be 
cheaply purchased by the compensation to be paid for the 
transportation of the mail in them, over and above the 
postares received. 
A just national pride, no less than our commercial Inter. 

. would seem to favor the policy of augmenting the 
cre ios this een poe vessels. They can be built 
in Our country cheaper an reater numbe: any 
a = the world. " aio 

refer you to the accompanying report of the Postmaste: 
General for a detailed and satistactory account of the cone 
dition and operations of that department during the past 
year. [tis gratifying to find that, within so short a period 
after the reduction in the rates of postage, and notwithe 
standing the great increase of mail service, the revenue re- 
ceived for the year will be sufficient to defray all the expen- 
ses, and that no further aid will be required from the trea- 
sury for that purpose. 

he first of the American majl steamers authorized by 


rovisions of that 
act, are in course of construction, and will be put upon the 
line as soon as completed. Contracts have also been made 
for the transportation of the mail in a steamer from Charles- 
a to a hee ot 

reciprocal al 'Y pos: has been 
made by the Postmaster General with the authorities of 
Bremen, and no difficulty is apprehended in making similar 
arrangements with all other Powers with which we may 
pave os by mail st except with Great 

On the arrival of the first of the American steamers bo: 
to Bremen, at Southampton, in the month of June lee une 
mn ‘of di 








Hritish poerens nae the 
postages on all letters and other mailabie um. 
she took out to Great Britain, or which went ay 
post office on their way to France and other parts of Eu- 
rope. The effect of the order of the British post-office is to 
subject all letters and other matter transported by Ameri- 
can steamers to double tage. one postage having been 
one aa paid on them inthe United States, while fetrers 
‘ansported in British s rs are subject to pay but a sin- 
gle pos! - This measure was adopted with the avowed 
object of protecting the British line of mail steamers, nuw 
running between Boston and Liverpool, and, if permitted 
to continue, must - ye pat an end to the transportat: 
; Of allletters andother matter by American steamers, and 
) giv British steamers a monopoly of the business. A 
just and fair reciprocity is all that we desire and on this we 
must insist. By our laws, no such discrimination 
ainst British steamers bringing letters into our ports, but 
1 letters arriving in the Uni Sta are subject to the 
. same rate of postage, whether brought in British or Ameri- 
‘ can vessels. I reter you to the report of the Postmaster 
! General for a full statement of the facts of the case, and 




















of 
the steps taken by hin to correct this inequality. ‘Hi 
<7 ithe power conferred upon bien Oe ome 
jaw: 


8. 
The minister of the United States at London, has brought 

the subject to the attention of the B: 
caattin dante ¢ British government, and 


is now en ns for the pu of ad, 
Epcot erapeeinenn, cat anal etal at 
shoald Great Britain ye go 44 





to both coantries, 
and 





themselves and their familics. But in addition te the gen- 
eral considerations which rendered the early sale of these 
lands proper, it was a leading object at this time to derive 
as large a sum as possible from this source, and thus dimin- 
ish, by that amount, the public loan rendered necessary by 
the existence of a foreign war. It iv estimated that not 
less than ten millions of acres of the public lands will be 
surveyed, and be in a condition to be proclaimed for sale 
during the year 1548, 

In my last annual message I presented the reasons 
which, in my judgment, rendered it proper to graduate and 
reduce the price of such of the public lands as have re 
mained unsvid for long periods after they had been offered 
for sale at public auction. 

Many millions of acres of publie lands lying within the 
limits of several of the western States have been o 
in the market, and been subject to sale at private entry for 
more *han twenty years, and larze quantities for more than 
thirty years, at the lowest price prescribed by the existing 
laws, and it has been found that they will not command 
that price. 

The: mast remain unsold and uncultivated for an indefi- 





wi e facto’ ason 

should be longer held at rates above their real value. At 
the present period an additional exists for —e 
the measure recommended. When the country is cmman 
in a foreign war, and we must nece lv resort to lo 

it would seem w be the dictate of wisdom that we shou 
avail ourselves of ail our resources, and thas limit the 
amount of the public indebtedness to the lowest possible 


m. 
$F recommend that the existing laws on the sabject o 
pre-emption rights be amended and modified, so as to ope- 
Tate prospectively, and to embrace all who may settle upon 
the public and make improvements upon them be 
they are surveyed, as well as afterwards, in all cases where 
such setilonsents usay 5° made afterthe Indian title shall 
ve been extin . 
ner the right of pre-emption be thus extended, it will em- 
brace a large and maritorions hans of citizens. ze will in. 
rease the number of small free! lers upon our borders 
: thereby to educate their children and 
otherwise improve their condition ,while they will be found 


the hour of danger to thet « among our hardiest 
and best volunteer soldiers, ever ready to tender ser- 
vices in case of emergency, and « last to leave 
the be encoantered.— 








5 ~ KF raduated In 
the loan may a t 
pilisoue of a will be sa to 
duced by the amount of the military contributions which 
may be collec jco It is noe at 


in + 
t, to ask Congress for authority to loan 
forthe next fisedl year, a+ it is hoped that the loan asked 
for the remainder of the present fiscal year, aided by milita- 
tv contributions which ry be a S Menke oe pe 
t. If, contrary to my ex; le res 
ae for it.the fact be communicated to © 
for their action during Oe 
x 





gress in December, . 
The Act of the s0th of July, 1846, ** reduci 
on im vs" force since the 















lated organized government. 
of limits cundaries of the terri! 


and bow tory was 
Scanttety er from the ry of their condition, ms 





their own. 
authority for continuing such a 
tiesides the want of ity As -. = 


it is inadequate 
+ OF to secure to them 
io rights of press Ay* 
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Ht 
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emer- 
gency, and to put our own steamers on an equal fooung 
with British steamers engaged in transporting the mail be- 
ween the two ries: and I 

be conferred. 

In view of the existing state of our country, I trust it 
may not be inappropriate, in closing this communication, 
to call to mind the words of wisdom and admonition of the 
first and most illustrious of my predecessors, in his fareweil 
address to his countrymen. 

That greatest and best of men, who served his country 
80 long, and loved it so much, foresaw. with ‘‘serious con- 
cern,"’ the danger to our Union ‘* of characterizing parties 
by ical di i Northern and Southern, 
Atlantic and Western—whence designing men may en- 
deavor to eacite a belief that there isa real difference of 
local interests and views,’’ and warned his countrymen 








against it. 
So deep and solemn was the conviction of the peogertenee 
of the Union, and of preserving harmony between its differ- 
ent parts, that he deciared to bis countrymen in that ad- 
dress, “it # moment that you Pp 
estimate the immense value of your national Union to your 
Hective al dividual happi 3} that you ‘shculd 
ish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it: 
yourselves to think and 





event : nantly frown'ng upon 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeebie the sacred ties 
which now link together the various — 

Afver a lapse of half a century, these admonitions of 
Washington fall upon us with all the force of truth. It is 
difficult to estimate bas, v oar 
Union of confederated States, to which we are so much in- 
debted for our growth in po; and wealth, and for 
thatc nstitutes usa t and happy nation. How unim- 

ortant are all nee mi 


rences of upon minor ques 
fons of abiie pol com) wth its preservation; and 
how sdrupuloasiy agitating 


to distract and divide us in’ 
i t to 
whieh maz jen 1 


by . whereby it may 
be weakened or endange! 

Invoking the blessing of the Almi; Ruler of the Uni- 
verse upor your deliberations, it w my highest le 
no less my sincere pleasure to co-operate, with 
in all measures which may tend to the honor and 
enJuring welfare of our nesopomncalenge |) :< s. 

Washington, December, 1847. 














MARRIAGES. 
In Cambridge, 25th ult., Mr. Luther Fernald, 
of Boston, to Mrs Lucy M. Kenney, of C. 
In Cambridge, 2d inst., by Rev. Benj. J. Lane, 


William 7 aan of Boston, to Roxanna. M. 
le West Cambridge, by Rev, G. I. 
Mr. Levi Town to 


oburn. 
Wetpam, 24 inst., by Rev. Thos. Driver, Me. 
Francis Flagg to Miss Lydia C. Nichols. 


{n Grafton, by Rev. B. A. Edwards, Mr. Otie 
C. Fay to Miss Mary A. Stowe ; Mr. Samuel C. 
Whitney to Miss Harriet 8. Prentice, all of Graf- 


; Mr. Charles A. Eames, of Upton, to Miss 
Maltin M. Bathrick, of Westborough. 
<< 


= > 


DEATHS. 


In Dedham, Ist inst., Mr. John Guild, aged 


7%. 
wton, .» Miss Anna Stone, 66. 
mar ets 4 pe Ne ot the residence of his 
father, Mr. 8. Wright, of the firm of Wright, 











Carleton 
rs. Betsey Town, both of + 


Jones & Farley, of this city, 27 years and 7 moe. — 
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Poetry. 

THE WEAVER. 

A weaver sat by the side of bis loom, 
A flinging the shuttle fast ; 


And a thread that would wear till the hour of doom, 
Was added at every cast. 


His warp had been by the angels spun, 
And his weft was bright and new, 

Like threads which the morning unbraids from the sun, 
Al) jewelled over with dew. 

And fresh-lipped, bright-eyed, beautiful flowers 
In the rich, soft web were bedded ; 

And blithe to the weaver sped onward the hours — 
Not yet were Time's feet leaded . 

But something there came slow stealing by, 


And a shade on the fabric fell ; 
And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly, 


under the influence of virtuous emotions, who 
can answer to our idea ofa friend. It is from 
that best of Comforters flows the balm of con- 
solation, which in the days of dreariest adver- 
sity may cheer the heart and inspire a ready 
acquiescence in the allotments of His provi- 
dence, 
*“ One there is above all others 
Well deserves the name of friend ; 
His is love beyond a brother's 
Costly, free, and knows no end. 
‘They who once his kindness prove, 
Find it everlasting love.” — Newoton. 


—_—- 
GEMS OF TRUTH, FOR THOSE THAT THINK. 
It is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn 
upon the poles of truth. 
God never wrought miracles to convince 





For thought hath a wearisome spell 


Was of melancholy gray ; 
And anon I marked there a tear-drop’s stain, 
Where the flowers had fallen away. 


And a thread that next o'er the warp was lain, | 


} 
j 


But still the weaver kept weaving on, 
Though the fabric all was gray, 
And the flowers, and the buds, and the leaves were 
gone, 
And the gold threads cankered lay. 


And dark, and still darker, and darker grew 
Each newly woven thread ; } 

And some there were of a death-moc king hue, 
And some of a bloody red 





And things all strange were woven in — | 
Sighs, down-crushed hopes, and fears ; | 
And the web was broken, and poor, and thin, | 
And it dripped with living tears | 
And the weaver fain would have flung it aside, 
But be knew it would be a sin; 
So in light and in gloom the shuttle he plied, 
A weaving these life-cords in. | 


And ashe wove, and, weeping, still wove, | 
A tempter stole him nighs | 
And with glozing words he to win him strove, | 
But the weaver turned his eye | 
He upward turned his eye to Heaven, 
And still wove on — on —on! 
Till the last, last cord from his heart was riven, | 
And the tissue strange was done. | 


Then he threw it about his shoulders bowed, j 
And about his grizzled head ; 

And gathering close the folds of his shroud, 
Lay him down among the dead 


And I after saw, in a robe of light, 
The weaver in the sky; 

The angels’ wings were not more bright, | 
And the stars grew pale it nigh. 


And 1 saw, ‘mid the folds, all the Iris-hued flowers 
Thay beneath his touch had sprung — 


More beautiful, far, than these stray ones of ours, 





Which the angels have to us flung 


And wherever a tear had fallen down 
Gleamed out a diamond rare ; | 
And jewels befitting a monarch’s crown, j 


Were the foot-prints left by Care | 


And wherever had swept the breath ofa sigh, 
Was left a meh perfume ; 
And with light from the fountain of bliss in the sky 


Shone the labor of Sorrow and Gloom 


And then | prayed, when my last work is done, 
And the silver life-cord riven, 
Be the stain of sorrow the deepest one 


That [ bear with me to Heaven. [ Alderbrook. 





Stliscellancous. 
PROVERBS FOR THE WISE. 


1. When thou enterest a printing office, 
have a care to thyself, that thou touch not the 
~ . ‘ 
type; for thou mayest cause the printer much | 


trouble. 
2. Look not at the copy which is in the 


compositor’s hands; for that is not meet in the 
sight of the printer. 

3. Neither examine the proof-sheet; for it 
is not ready to meet thine eye, that thou may- | 
est read it clearly. 

4. When thou proposest to write for a pa- 
per, never send beforehand to the editor to in- | 
quire whether he will admit thy article; for | 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this, 
He will let thee know -when he has first read 
the article. 

5. When thou dost write for his paper, nev- 


er say unto him,“ What thinkest thou of my 
piece?” for the truth might offend thee. | 
6. It is not fit that thou shouldst ask bim 
who is the author of any article; for bis duty | 
often requires him to keep such things to him- 
self. 
7. Never say to the publisher that thou wilt | 
take his paper, if be will send it to thee on con- 
ditions differing from his published terms, lest 
he be tempted to do an unwise thing, or to 
think less highly of thee. j 
8. It is not wise for thee to say, “Stop my 


| 


paper ;” because of something which does not 
quite please thee, for this is not a rule by which | 
thou thyself wouldst wish to be treated, and it | 
shows thee to be a person of violent and hasty | 
temper. | 

9. Neither is it meet for thee to endeavor to | 
intimidate the editor from his course by threat- 
eving him with the loss of his subscribers, but | 
it is better to correct him kindly, and faithfully | 
pray for bim. 

10. Do not think thyself slighted, if thy 
name does not appear in the paper on every 


public occasion ; for in so doing, thou wilt take 
counsel of thy pride, and disquiet thy soul. 

11. Remember that the cares of the editor 
are great, therefore, make thy calls upon him 
short, and never occupy his time without some 
important object. j 


neato 
! 
CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

We suggest one or two things as guides in 
the choice of friends, and we trust that they 
may be of some benefit to the young, and to 
those of more advanced life, to parents and to 
children. Sincerity is a cardinal quality in a 
friend or companion. A candid manifestation 
of one’s self, a frank, and generous disposition, 
ready to admit or impart reprooft never seeking 
for faults, and never forgetful to correct them, 
Discrimination of character is yet another de- 
sirable trait in a friend; making distinctions 





where they exist, and none where they do not, | 


careful in weighing the evidence, and faithful 
in rendering the verdict. Counsel from such a 
friend is worth having, for it is not to every one 
to whom we can thus commit, as it were our 
conscience. Cordial sympathy with us in the 
the great revolutions of life, and so far as may 
be, too, in every days events, yet delicately lead- 
ing out into other channels and monotonous 
feeling, and by the warmth of a kind heart, 
melting down the selfish hardness which shuts 
us out from the participation in the thousand 
alleviatious of misfortune and sorrow—this is a 


rare excellence in the true friend. ‘There are 


many who can sit down by us, catch the mood | 


we are in, rejoice iu our joy, and weep when 
we weep, and it is often refreshing to feel such 
asympathy. but thatto which we have before 
alluded is of a still higher kind. It needs a 
knowledge of human nature, as well as dispo- 
sition to do us good. h needs a refined sense 
of the proprieties of life, and while the sterling 
good seuse must not be wanting, it adds the 
nice perception, which tact and close observa- 
tion, and experience only can impart. We 
scarcely need say, that it is only one who re. 


poses a firm fanh in God, whose own breast ig 


He that defers his charity till he is dead, is, 
if rightly weighed, rather liberal of another 
man’s than of his own. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue ; they can- 
not be spared, nor lett behind, but they hinder 
the march, 

Men overrate their talents, and underrate their 
influence. 

Anger is like rain, which breaks itself upon 
that on which it falls. 

Suspicions, among thoughts, are like bats 
among birds, they evef fly by twilight. 

A celebrated king was wont to say of himself, 
“That he wasa great necromancer, for that, 


he used to ask counsel of the dead ;” meaning | 


books. ° 

Solon, when he wept for his son’s death, and 
one said to him, “ Weeping will not help,” 
answered, “Alas, therefore I weep, because 
weeping will not help.” 

Vain-glorious men are the scorn of the wise, 
the admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, 
and the slaves of their own vaunts. 

The joys of the world end in sorrow; but 
the sorrows of religion terminate in joy. 

Nothing that is broken bears any value ex- 


}except the heart, which becomes the more val- | 
| 


uable the more it is broken, — Messenger. 
—_ 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 
There’s a tuneful river 
In Erin’s isle, 
Where the sunbeams quiver 
In silvery smile ; 
Where the leaves that fall 
Neath the autumn sky, 
Grow gem-like all, 
And never die 
And such is the stream, by truth enlightened, 
That leaves the breast by wisdom brightened 
Where even the joys that storms dissever, 
Are turned to gems that glow forever | 


There's a darkling tide | 
In the Indian clime, | 
By whose herbless side 
There's a sulphury slime — 
To the flower that it touches, 
A scorching wave ; 
To the bird that approaches, | 
A weltering grave. 
And such are the waters of bitterness, rising | 
In the desert bosom of dark disguising ; | 
And the birds of joy, and the flowers of feeling, 
Must perish where’er that wave is stealing 


—_> 
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Presley Spruance 


ARKANSAS, 
MARYLAND 


| 
Ambrose H. Sevier 


James A. Pearce 1849 \¢ heeter-Adhder 1853 
Reverdy Johnson 1851 ? 

“VIRGINIA MICHIGAN, 
James M. Mason 1951 | Lewis ¢ ase 1861 
Rob’'tM.T Hunter 1853)4/pheus Felch 1853 


| FLORIDA, 
1840\J. D. Westcott, Jr. 
1853 David Yulee 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Cieo. EB. Badger 
Wilke P. Mangum 


SOUTH CAROLINA. | REXAS. 
A.P. Butler 1849 Thom- J. Rusk 1851 
John C. Calhoun 1853) A Democrat 1853 


GRORGIA. 

Walter T. Coiquitt 
John M. Berrien 

{By appointment of the Governor 

(Originally a Democrat. — elected by a joint vote of 
the Whigs, Abolitionists, and a section of the Demo- 
cratic party. We have classed him as a Whig, thoagh 
we are not sure he would class himself so. 

tDemoeratic Legisiature already chosen. 


| 1OWA 
1849} 
183 31 Two Democrats 
85k 


House or Representatives. — The follow- 
ing is a complete list of the members of the 


| House of Representatives, there not being at} 


this moment a single vacancy. Whole num- 
ber of members, 228. At the date of the last 
| apportionment it was 223; but there has since 
land two from Iowa. The States are ranged 
| according to the dates of the elections, 
MEMBERS ELECTED. 


ILLINOIS. 33 Harvey Putnam, w 
34 * Washington Hunt, w. 


| Districts 
i 


1 *Kobert Smith, d. NEW JERSEY. 
| @ *Jas. A McClernand, d. 1 *James G. Hampton, w. 
| 3 *Orlando B. Fieklin,d. 2 Wm. A. Newell, w. 
| 4 *Joha Wentworth, d. 3 “Joseph Edsall, d. 
| 5 Wa. A. Richardson, d. 4 Joba Van Dyke, w. 
| 6 Thomas J.Turser,a, 5 D.S. Gregory, w. 

7 Abraham Lincoln, w. MASSACHUSETTS, 
MISSOURI. 1 “Robert C, Winthrop, w. 
| 1 *James B. Bowlin, d 2 "Daniel P. King, w. 

2 John Jamieson, d. 3 "Ames Abbott, w. 

S James 5. Green, d. 41 Jobn G Palfrey, w. 

4 Willard P. Hall, d. 5 *Charles Hudson, w. 

5 “John S. Phelps, d. 6 "George Ashmun, w. 

ARKANSAS. 7 *Julius Rockwell, w. 
Robert W. Jonson, d. 8 *John Quincy Adams, w 
VERMONT. 9 Artemas Hale, w. 

1 Wm. Henry, w. 10 *Joseph Grinnell, w. 

2 *Jacob Collamer, w. MICHIGAN. 

3 *jeorge P. Marsh, w. 1 “Robert McClelland, d. 

+ Lucius B. Peck, d. 2 Charles E. Stuart, d. 
MAINE. 3 Kingley S. Bingham, d. 


1 David Hammons, d. TESAS. 
2 Asa W. H. Clapp, d. *David S. Kaulman 
3 Hiram Belcher, w. *T. Pillsbury. 


4 Franklia (lark, d. 

5 E.K. Smart, d 

6 James S. Wiley. a 

7 “Hezekiah Williams, 4. 
GEORGIA. 

1 *Thomas B. King, w. 

2 A. Iverson, d. 


DELAWARE. 
“John W. Houston, w. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Amos Tuck, w. gain, 
Chas. H. Peaslee, d. 


eun= 


“Jas. H. Johnson, d. 

3 John W. Jones, w. CONNECTICUT. 

4 “Hugh A. Haralson,d. 1 *James Dixon, w. 

5 *John H. Lumpkins,d. 2 *Sam’'l D. Hubbard, w. 
6 “Howell Cobb, d. 3 *Joho A. Rockwell, w. 
7 *AH. ne, W. 4 *Truman Smith, w. 





atheism, because his ordinary works convince | 2 
} it, 


| 19 William Collins, dem 


| 21G. A. Starkweather, d 


| 27 John M. Holley, w ¢ 


| 32 Nathan K. Hall, w. 


1349 | is checkmated by the other. 


1849 | 
1861) 


been added, one from Florida, two from Texas, ! * 


Jas. P. Wilson, w. g'n. 


8 *Robert Toombs,w. * RHODE ISLAND. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 1 *Rob’t B. Cranston, w. 

1 *Lewis ©. Levin, native. 2 Benj. B. Thurston, d. 

2 *Joseph R. In; gain. 

3 Chas. Brown, d. gain 

over native. 

4 *Chas J. Ingersoll, d. 

5 Joba F ly, w. gain, 

6 J. W. Hornbeck, w.g’n 

7 *A. R. Melivaine, w. 

8 *Joha Strobm, w. 


VIRGINIA. 
1 *Archibalfl Atkinson, d, 
2 Richard K. Meade, d. 
3 Thos. S. Flourney, w. 


gain. 
4 {Thos. S. Bocock, d. 
5 Wa. L, Goggin, w. g’a. 
9 William Strong, d. 6 John M, Botts, w, g’n. 
10 "Richard Brodhead,d. 7 *Thos. H. Bailey, a. 
Chester Butler, w. g’n. 8 R.T L. Beale, d. 
*David Wilmot, d. 9 *John S. Pendleton, w. 
13 “James Pollock, w. 10 *Henry Bedinger, d. 
14 George N, Eckart, w. 11 James McDowell, d. 
15 Henry Nes,w. gain. 12 Wm. B. Preston, w. 
16 Jasper FE. Brady, w. g'n i 
17 *“John Blanchard, w. 
18 "Andrew Stewart, w. 
19 Job Mann, d. 
20 John Dickey, w. 


— 
= 


gain. 
13° Andrew S. Fuller, w. 
14 Robert A. Thomson, d. 
15 *Wm. G. Brown, d. 

INDIANA, 





21 Moses Hampton, w. 1 Elisha Ambree, w. gain. 
2 J.W. Fasche, w.g’n. 2 *Thos. J. Henley ,d. 
23 *James Thompson, d. 3 John I. Robinson, d. 
24 Alex. Irvine, w. 4 Caleb B. Smith, w. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 5 Wm. W. Wick, d. 
1 *James A. Black, d. 6 Geo. C. Dann, w. gain. 
2 *Richard F. Simpson, d. 7 R. W. Thompson, w. 
3 *Jos. A. Woodward,d. 8 *John Petitt, d. 
4 *A. D. Sims, d. 9 *Chas. W. Catheart, d. 
5 Artemas Burt, d. 10 Wm. Rockhill, d. 
6 *Isane E. Holmes, d. KENTUCKY. 
7 *R. Barnwell Rhett, d. 1 *Linn Boyd. d. , 
onto. 2 S$. O. Peyton, d. gain. 
1 *James J. Faran, dem ‘ 
2 David Fisher,whig gain 3 B. L. Clark, dem gain 
3 *R.C. Schenck, whig 4 Aylett Buckner, —, 
4 Richard 8. Canby,whig 5 John B. Thompson,whig 
5 *Wm. Sawyer, dem 6 Green A'ams, whig- 
6 Rodolp’sDickinson,dem 7 Garnett Dunean, whig — 
7 Jona. D. Morris, dem = 8 Chas. S. Morehead,whig 
8 J. L. Taylor, wh gain 9 Rich French, dem. gain 
9 T.O. Edwards, w gain 10 Jobu P. Gaines, wh gain 
10 Daniel Duncan, whig 1oWwaA. 
| 1 John K. Miller, dem 1 Wm. Thompson, dem 
|} 12 *Sam’l T.Vinton,whig 2 *Shepherd Leffer, dem 


ALABAMA. 
1 John Gayle, whig gain 
2 *HeuryW. Hilliard whig 
3 Samson W. Harris, dem 
4 Wm, M. Inge, dem 


13 Thomas Richey, dem 
14 Nathan Evans, whig 
15 Wim. Kennon, Jr. dem 
John Cummins, dem 
17 *George Fries, dem 
18 Sam’! Lahm, indep dem 5 *Geo. 8S. Houston, dem 
19 John Crowell, whig 6 W. R. W. Cobb, dem 
| 20 *J. R. Giddings, whig 7 *F. W. Bowdon, dem 
21 *Joseph M. Root, whig NORTH CAROLINA, — 
FLORIDA. 1 *Thos L. Clingman,whig 
| E. C. Cabell, wh gain 2 Nath’! Boyden, whig 
NEW YORK. 3 §D. M. Barringer, wh ga 
1 Fred W. Lord. dem 4°*A. H. Shepherd, whig 
2 Henry C. Murphy, dem 5 Abram W. enable, dem 
gain over native 6 “James J. McKay, dem 
3 Henry Nicoll,demgain 7 *John R. J. Daniel, dem 
over native, 8 R. 8S. Donnell, whig gain 
| 4*Wm. B. Maclay,dem 9 David Outlaw, whig gain 
5 Fred A, Tallmadge,w h TENNESSER. 
gain over native 1 *Andrew Johnson, dem 
6 David 8. Jackson, dem 2 *Wm M. Cocke, whi 
gain over native 8*John H. Crozier, whig 
7 Wm Nelson, whig gain’ 4H. L. W. Hill, dem 
8 Cornl’s Warren, w gain 5 *George W. Jones, dem 
9D. B. StJoho, wh gain 6 Bolling Gordon, dem 
10 Eliakim Sperrill, w ga 7 *Meredith T.Gentry, wg 
11 Peter H. Sylvester,wg 8 Washington Barrow, wg 
| 12 Guleon Reynolds, whig 9 *Lorenzo B. Chase, dem 
| 13 John I. Singerland,anti 10 Fred P. Stanton, dem 
| rent whig gain, 11 Win T. Haskell, whig 
| 14 Orlando Kellogg, whig MARYLAND. 
| 15 Sidney Lawrence,dem 1Jobn G. Chapman, whig 
16 *Hogh White, whig 2 J. Dixon Roman, whig 
| 17 George Petrie, dem 3 T. Watkins Ligon, dem 
18 Jos Mullen, whig gain 4Ewd. M. VcLane, dem 
5 Alexander Evans, whig 
6 Jobn W. Cristield, whig 
LOUISIANA. 
1 *Ewmile La Sere, dem 
2 *B. G. Thibodeaux, dem 
3 *J. M. Harmanson, dem 
4*lsaac E. Morse, dem 
probably 
MISSISSIPPI. 
1 *Jacob Thompson, dem 
2 W.S. Featherstone, dem 
3 Patrick W. Tompkins, 
whig gain 
4 Albert G. Brown, dem 





_ 
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20 *Timo Jenkins, dem 


22 Ausborn Birdsall, dem 
23 Wm Duer, whig gain, 
24 Daniel Gott, whig gain 
25 Harman 8, Conger,w “ 
26 Wm T. Lawrence, w g 


28 *Elias B. Holmes,whig 
29 Robert L. Rose, whig 
30 David Rumsey, w gain 
31 Dudley Marvin, w. 


"Re-elected. 

The Richmond Enquirer states that Mr. Irving, 
Whig, has abandoned the idea of contesting the seat. 

§ Barringer represented the second district in the last 
Congress, but under the new arrangement he falls into 
the third 


| RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 





? si ot a aae 1846-7. 1844-5, 
HIRTIETH CONGRESS. | Ww. D Ww. Dz. 
| . . . 
Senate.— The new Senate will comprise Illinois, ; 1 6 1 6 
a 2 : ’ Missouri, 5 5 
58 members, without including the two who Arkansas 1 l 
may hourly be expected from Wisconsin. Of! \ ermont, 3 1 3 1 
the whole number, 54 are already elected; and | Maine, 1 6 1 6 
of these, 22 are Whigs, and 32 Democrats. — Georgia, 4 4 1 #4 
ore . P ‘ - anita ranig 7 9 ® Native 
There are four vacancies, viz: two in lowa, Penn yly ania, 277 7 10 12 2 Natives. 
. Piss —s South Carolina, 7 
one in Alabama, and one in Texas, W higs | Ohio il 10 8 13 
‘ vw + ‘. . ’ 
j will be elected in Tennessee and Georgia, | Florida, 1 1 
| Democrats in Alabama and Texas, and proba- New York, 23 11 9 21 4 Natives. 
bly two Democrats in Iowa, the Legislature of New Jersey, 4 1 2. 
3 . , > ; Massachusetts,10 10 
which State is now said to be Democratic. Michigan 3 3 
i . { : 
SENATORS ELECTED. | Texas, 2 2 
Term expires Term expires | Delaw are, — 1 1 
ith March. ith March.| N. Hampshire, 2 2 Sand 1 vac’y 
MAINE. | ALABAMA. Connecticut, 4 4 
John Fairtield 1851) Arthur P. Bagby 1849| Rhode Island, 1 1 2 
J. W. Bradbury 1853}+A Democrat 1853) Virginia, 6 9 1 14 
NEW HAMHSHIRE. | MISSISSIPPI | Kent *ky 6 4 7 3 
Chas. G. Atherto 1849}, naam —- , 
§ John P. Hale 1833 —_ ye 1851 | Indiana, 4 6 2 8 
VERMONT |Henry S. Foote 1893) No, Carolina, 6 3 $ 6 
William € pham 1849 LOUISIANA | Alat i 2 F t 
Sam'l S. Phelps 1851 Henry Johnson 1849 ee 4 t ° 
MASSACHUSETTS 5. U. Downs 1453 | (OWS, ~~ 2 P : 
Daniel Webster 1651) TENNESSEE. Tennessee, 9 6 » «& 
John Davis 1853] H. L. Turnev 1251; Maryland, s § 2 4 
RHODE ISLAND. | John Bell ~ 1353 | Louisiana, 1 8 s 8$ 
ee en ~ 1 KENTUCKY | Mississippi, 1 8 i 
nenned ad "! John J. Crittenden 1849! cease a — 
CONNECTICUT. oq 208. R. Underwood 1853 | 118 110 79 142 
John M. Niles 1849 
tRoger 8S. Baldwin 1451) onto, } 110 
EW voRE | William Allen 1849 | i 
John A. Dix 1849| Thomas Corwin 1691) Wg mj.inHouse,8 
Daniel S. Dickinson 1851) InDIAwA Dem mj. in Sen,14 probably. 
NEW JERSEY |E A. Hannegau 1849 | ttm 
Wim. L. Dayton 1851 /Jesse D. Bright 1851! Dem majority 
Jacob W. Miller 1853) ILLINOIS. | s - : 
cceneoaiial sidney Brcese igig| OM joint ballot, 6 probably. 
Simeon Cameron 1849 Steph. A. Douglass 1853 | —tlueluding Levin, Native, who, forall practical pur- 
Daniel Sturgeon 185)) mISSIOURI. poses, is a Whig. 
DBLAWARE. _ {D.R. Atchison 1349| The amount of the matter is, that if parties 
John M, Clayton 1851) Thom. H. Benton 1751 


| cohere according to their old distinctions, each 
No strong party 
| measure can be carried on either side, neither 
lean any law now in force, which is cherished 
|asa party measure, be repealed. The tariff 
| certainly cannot be disturbed. 

In case the election of President should de- 
| volve upon the House, the vote would be reck- 


|oned by States. In this point of view the dele- 





| gations stand as follows: 

Whig. Democratic. Equally divided. 
Vermont, Illinois, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, N. Hampshire, 
Ohio, S. Carolina, Rhode Island. 
Florida, Michigan, Total 3. 
New York, ‘Texas, 

New Jersey, Virginia, 
Massachusetty, Indiana, 
Delaware, lowa, 
| Connecticut, ‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, 


| North Carolina, Alabama, 


| Maryland, Louisiana, 
‘Total 12. Mississippi, 
Total 13. 

—_— 


There has been a gale on the Upper Lakes. 
Four vessels, having on board 30,000 bushels of 
wheat, were driven ashore and lost. The schoon- 
er Lawrence, loaded with 13,000 bushels of 
wheat, was sunk in the Detroit river. 

The ship Orphan, Capt. Williams, left New 
York, having troops on board—arrived at Charles- 
ton, and took in a body of troops from Fort 
Moultrie — sailed from Charleston, for Vera 
Cruz, which place she reached in ten days and 
fifteen hours’ passage —and thence to New Or- 
leans — accomplishing the whole distance in the 
unprecedented short time of twenty-eight days, 
of which she was four days in Charleston, and 
five in Vera Cruz. 

The Parkersburg Gazette states that upwards 
of seventy emigrants, a few days ago, passed 
through that town, from the Valley of Virginia, 
on their way, with a large number of slaves, to 
Missouri, and the remainder to Iowa. 

The Tennessee Conference of the M. E. 
Church, South, closed its session on Tuesday 
week. There was a small increase of white 
members during the past year, and a decrease of 
about seven hundred colored, 

We learn from Quebec that Drs. Painchaud 
and Jackson, and seven or eight of the nuns at 
the Hotel Dieu were sick with the ship fever. 
One of the Quebec physicians says that mortali- 
ty among the physicians during the past season 
has been greater than it has during the cholera. 

A Wisconsin newspaper estimates the present 

pulation at 210,000 to 230,000, and that in 1850 
it will amount to 500,000. Under the next ap- 
portionment of representatives to she 
may probably be entitled to seven me . 











Advertisements. 
THE CHURCH MEMBER’S MANUAL 





NORTH END HAT STORE. 
J. WINGATE & CO., 
PRACTICAL HATTERS. 


WINGATE & CO., No. 169 Hanover, corner of 
o Prince street, Boston, are manufacturing Hats of 





Of Ecclesiastical Principles, Doctrine, Discipline, &e. 
By William Crowell ; with an Introductory Essay, 
by H. J. Ripley, D. D., Newton Theot. Institution. 

Sn work has been published but a few months, 

yet it has received strong commendations from 
many of the most eminent ministers and intelligent 
members of Baptist churches, as well as from the re- 
ligious press genera#y. From a large vamber of let- 
ters and notices a few will be selected, in addition to 
those before published. 
From the Christian Review. 

This very complete Manual of Church Pelity is all 
that could be ‘desired in this department. Every im- 
portant point within a wide range, is brought forward, 
and every point touched is settled. The volume has 
been a work of time and perseverance, of thorough 
deliberation aud zealous research. We believe it will 
not be found defective in any essential point, and in 
all it may be deemed good authority. 


From the Biblical Repository and Classical Review. 


It is adefence of the ecclesiastical polity of the 
Baptist denomination, and its main positions are de- 
fended with a vigor and clearness of argument that re- 
flect great credit upon the learning and tact of the 
author. ‘There is an air of practical good sense, and a 
spirit of candor and gocd feeling towards other de- 
nominations, which give the book additional value, 
and will undoubtedly enhance its usefulness. 


From the Christian Examiner. 


This book places the Baptist denomination before 
the public, in many respects, in a favorable light. 
‘That part which relates to doctrines and usages pecu- 
liar to Baptists will be found interesting and useful to 
them, and will afford desirable information to others, 
Such a book was wanted; andthe truly catholic 
spirit in which it is written will undoubtedly contribute 
to its circulation. 

“The Christian Witness, [KE cry on says, “ While 
we dissent from the positions Paid own in this book, 
| yet we honor the author for carrying out his princi- 
| ples He undertook to write a Baptist book, and we 
| cheerfully bear testimony that he haa done his work, 
| and done it well. We bear testimony to the depth of 

thought and conciseness and purity of style which do 
| credit to the author,” &c. 
| ‘The Christian Chronicle [Baptist] says, “We 
cheerfully commend the work to the notice of the 
pastors and members of oar churches. Any one who 
reads the work and masters it, will be a more intelli- 
j gent member of a charch.” 

Says the South Western Baptist Chronicle,“ We 
| would cordially recommend the work to the members 
| of our denominations in the South.” 

The Christian Secretary, Zion’s Advocate, N.Y. 

Baptist Register, N. Y. Reeorder, Baptist Record, 
| Western Christan Journal, and other papers have 
strongly commended the work. 





From Prof. Anderson, Waterville College. 

So faras Ihave been able to study the work, and 
| think upon the different subjects treated, they seem to 
| me to have been discussed in an exceedingly able and 
| thorough manner. Such a work was needed, and lL 
| should be glad to see a copy in the hands of every pas- 
| torand member in our denomination, I put the work 

into the hands of an aged and experienced deacon of 
| my acquaintance, and he expresses himself in strong 
| terms, in reference to its value as a means of introduc- 
}ing order and uniformity among our churches, and as 
| a standard of reference for the inexperienced, in diffi- 
cult cases. 





From Rev. Dr. Williams. 


The “Church Member's Manual,” by the Rev. Wm. 
| Crowell, of Boston, seems to the subscriber a valua- 
| ble and seasonable work, deserving ofa wide circula- 
| tion in our churches Wa. R. Witctams, 
Pastor of Amity Street Bap. Church, N. Y. 





, 

d Fail Style, which for fineness ity, 
elegance of style and finish, are unsurpassed by an 
other establishment, and will be sold at the lowest 
cash prices, by the case or rey ee Hat. Those who 
huy to sell again, will find it to their advantage tocall 
atthe above blish t before purchasing elee- 
where. As the Hats are made on the premises, cus- 
tomers can have them made to suit their own tastes, 
at short notice. 

Also, CAPS —a full assortment of the moat ap- 
proved styles of every quality, constantly on hand, and 
made to order at short notice, 

Likewise,a good assortment of MUFFS, BOAS, 
VICTORINES, and other Fur Goods, which will be 
sold at the lowest prices. 

also, TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, UM- 
BRELLAS, and Gentlemen’s GLOVES, 

Quick sales and small profits. 

JOHN WINGATE, 
CHARLES BOLTON. 
Oct. 29. tf 


ALBION 
CLOTHES WAREHOUSE. 


MOTLEY & CLAPP, 
Corner of Tremont and Beacon Sts.; entrance on Tre- 
mont Street. : 
W. W. MOTLEY. 








GEO. P. CLAPP. 
BOSTON. 


ENTLEMEN will find this establishment worthy 
of their patronage, as every garment furnished by 
them will be made in the best manner and latest style. 
Gentlemen's Dressing Gowns constantly on hand, 
together with every article appertaining to a gentle 
man’s wardrobe. 
Paris fashions received monthly. Nov. 5, 
LOOK TO YOUR STOVES AND GRATES, 
5 the season has now arrived for the use of Stoves, 
Grates, &c., we would remind the public of the 
celebrated PENCIL PASTE, manufactured by Wm. 
Brown, Chemist, for Polishing and Cleaning Stoves 
and Grates, The article is for sale at most of the 
Druggist and Grocery stores in Boston. 
Dealers can be supplied by WM. BROWN, 481 
Washington street; Dana, Farrar & Hyde, Silas Pierce 
Co., Wm. Stearns & Co., Brewers, Stevens & 
Cushing, S. W. Fowle, and Henshaw, Ward & Co. 














Call for Brown's Pencil Paste. Oct. 15. 
WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WARE ROOMS, 
‘ — 83 & 85 
y , aS Cornhill, 
= near 


Court Street. 
The place forall on 
the eve of House- 
wee keeping,and thoseal- 
ready established,to 
e. rocure every kind of 
<_< <ITCHEN UTEN.- 
LS,at the lowest price and of the best quality. 
April 16, lv 

, COMMUNION WARE 

; AND CHURCH LAMPS, 

HE attention of Churches and Societies is invited 
to our extensive variety of Plated and Britannia 
Communion Wares, consisting of Flaggons, Cups, 
Bowls, Plates, &c., together with silver pocket ser- 
vices.in neat cases. Our Plated Wares are from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham Manufactories, 
and are of that superior quality, with which we have 
been supplied for the last twenty years. Also, con- 
stantly on hand, Pulpit and Centre Lamps, in all their 
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|} From Rev. J. Dowling, D. D., Pastor of the Berean 
Church, N. Y. } 
j I have perused, with great satisfaction, “Th | 
Church Member's Manual,” by the Rev. Wm. Crow- | 
ell. I have long felt in common with many of my 
ministering brethren, the need of just such a work on | 
|“ ceclesiastical principles, doctrine, and discipline,” to 
putinto the hands of the members, and especially the 
pastors and deacens of our churches. Much of the 
difficulty that exists in our churches arises from igno- 
jrance,which it must be confessed extensively pre 
| vails,in relation to the topics treated in this useful 
volume. In a work embracing such a vast variety of 


topics, there will, of course be shades of difference in | 


} Opinion, on some points, about which good men will | 
} think and decide for themselves. As a whole, [ have | 
| greatpleasure in commending the work to the atten- 
jtion of all Baptists, [ think that bro. Crowell has 
performed his task in an admirable manner, and de- | 
serves the thanks of the whole Baptist community. 
} am glad to know that it is already used as a text book 
for stady in some of our Theological Institutions, and 
| should be glad to hear that it was adopted as such, not 
jonly in every“ school of the prophets,” but in every 
| Baptist church in the land, 


| We cordially concur in the above recommendation 
' of bro. Dowling 
| S.H. Cone, Pastor of \st Baptist Church. 
Evisus Tucker, Pastor of Oliver Street Church. 
W. W. Evants, Pastor of Laight Street Church. 
| Davin Beceamy, Pastor of Hope Church. 
Henry Davis, Pastor of Cannon Street Church. 
A. N. Mason, Pastor of the Bap. Ch. Williamsburgh. 
A. Haynes, Pastor of Grand St. Ch., Jersey City. 


Of the manner in which this book should be used, 
| Prof. Ripley says,in his Introductory Essay: “ It is 
}not to be read through hastily, and then laid aside. 
| As itis a book of principles relating to church matters, 

designed also to show their prac tical operation on the 
| various occasions which arise in a church and in the 
| religious community, it ought to Se read in short por- 
| tions, and at intervals. It may be considered as a ref- 
| erence book, to be examined on the particular topics 
which will claim attention in the affairs of a church, 
| concerning order and discipline, and the connection 
j of churches with one another. I take occasion to rec- 
| ommend it, particularly to the members of Baptist 
churches, as a book which they would all do well to 
}read with much care. May | also suggest, that pas- 
ters would find it serviceable in their endeavors to 
formin the more youthful professors of religion, just 
land enlarged views of the relations and duties of 
ohurch members! Pastors know too well, that this 
; whole range of subjects, unless indeed the primary 
| topics be excepted, is too little understood.” 


| Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Boston. Forsalealso by L. COLBY & CO, N.Y., 
lH H. HAWLEY «& CO., Utica,N. ¥., Am. Bap. Pub 
Society, Philadelphia, HARROLD & MURRAY, 
| Richmond, Va., ANDERSON & KNOX, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Dec. 3. 











SHELBURNE FALLS ACADEMY. 
HE Winter Term of Shelbuine Falls Academy 
will commence on Wednesday Dec. 1, 1847. 
Emory Lyos, M. D., Principal. 
Miss Avo-renta Ruce, Preceptress. 
Shelburne Falls, Nov. 18, 1847. 
N. B. The subscribers to the Fund to endow Shel- 
burne Falls Academy, are informed, that the Board of 
Trustees having been duly organized under their 
Charter, according to law, have appointed J. B. Bard- 
well, Treasurer, with proper sureties, and all who have 
subscribed to said Fund are requested to pay over the 
sums so subscribed, according to the terms of subserip- 
tion Nov. 24. 


PEIRCE ACADEMY. 
HE Winter session of this Institution located in 
Middleboro’, Ms., will commence Monday, Noy. 
29, and continue twelve wecks, under the charge of J. 
W. P. Jenks, A. M. 
‘Tuition and board as heretofore. 
J. A. Leonarp, Sec. 


Nov. 12. ot 





WARREN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
HE Winter session of this School will commence 
on Wednesday, Dec. 8, and continue fifteen or 
sixteen weeks. Circulars showing the course of in- 
struction will be sent to any who wish them. Appli- 
cation may be made at the Seminary, or to 
A. M. Gamme ct, Principal. 
Warren, Nov. 24, 
YOUNG REAPER. 
NINE THOUSAND suUBSCRIBERS ' 
4 first number of the Sth volume of the Young 
Reaper will be published Jan. 1, 1848. The sub- 
scription list has steadily advanced, and has reached 
the number above stated. [tis the wish of the Board 
of the Union, to give the Reaper as extensive circula- 
tion as possible. ‘The co-operation of ministers, su- 
perintendents, and friends of Sabbath Schools is re- 
spectiully solicited in its behalf. The Reaper will 
continue as heretofore under the editorial care of Mr. 
H.S. Washburn. 
The following extracts from letters received at the 
Depository, will show the estimation in which the 
Reaper is held by the friends of Sabbath Schools. 


Sir: Tam under the necessity of ordering again (the 
thigi time,) an additional amount of the first No. of the 
Young Reaper. Nearly every family connected with 
our two Baptist churches and congregation, in this 
ney now seem to think it indispensable to have at 
east one copy of the Reaper. ¢ believe it is the 
means of doing much good among the children and 
youth, in this place. 

Respectfully yours, in haste, S.L. F. 


Perar, Ohio, 1847, 
Mr.Evrror,—As we know not how to do without 
your nighly prized periodicals in our family, I enclose 
you another dollar —fifty ceats for one c of the 
Sabbath School Treasury ; the other fifty cents are for 
three copies of the Young Reaper. We have received 
one number ef the Youag Reaper. Our little girls 
were much delighted with it, and are now much elated 
with the idea of having a little paper of their own to 
read. E. B. H. 
It is published on the first of every month, and will 
be put to single subscribers at 15 cents per annum ; 10 
copies to one address, 124 cts; and 40 copies and u; 
wards, to one address, sO cust pee. sone. Payment in 
all cases in ac , or on delivery of the first number. 
The low price at which the Reaper is pat, will not 
permit any deviation from this rule, 





Middleboro’, Nov. 8, 1847. | 
y 5 


varieties, with Hanging and Side Lamps for Galleries, 
etc. ete. allof which are offered at the best possible 
prices, at 123 Washington street. 

April 16. tf JONES, BALL & POOR. 


A YOUNG LADY, who for several years has been 
a successful ‘Teacher, is desirous of forming morn- 
ing classes, either for reading History, or for instruc- 
tion in English, French, the elements of Italian, and 
Music, if necessary. Terms moderate, and for refer- 
ences please apply to Wm. D. Ticknor, Esq.. corner 
of Washington and School streets, or address a letter 
postage paid, to A. B. C. care of Wm. Nichols, publish- 
er of the Christian Watchman, Boston, 
Nov. 12. eopst 











ISITING Boston, ae invited to examine my 
large stock of Murrs, Victorixes and Boas, 
manufactured under my own immediate supervision, 
and in all cases warranted. Also, new patterns of 
Fur band Caps,tor Men and Youth. BUFFALO, 
and Fancy Sttien Ropes, of every description. 
Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories, 173 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. W.M.SHUTE. 
Oct. 1. 
NEW OCTAVO BOOKS OF PRINTS: 
\ JITH letter press descriptions in large type. 
Four Books of 16 pages each, and an engraving 
on every page, viz 
The Elephant and other Beasts, 
A Peep at the Birds, 
Bible Stories for the Young, 
Another Peep at the Birds. 
Price five cents as 
‘These will be found to be highly attractive to young 
children. The pictures are life like, and the descrip- 
tions accurate and interesting. 
Just published by the American Sunday School 


Union, at 5 Cornhill, 
WM. B. TAPPAN, Ag’t. 


3m 


Dec. 3. 





ENGLISH RAZOR STROPS. 
FP HE subscribers have just received per steamer 
Acadia, a large assortment of fine old English Ra- 
zor Strops, of different sizes with 2 and 4 sides, superi- 
or to any thing of the kind now in the market. Alsoa 
large assortment of Crooke’s Razors,all warranted to 
suit, 
J.L. BATES & A. S. JORDAN, No. 129 Washing- 
ton street. Dec. 3. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 


HOUSE FURNISHING STORE. 


BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
NO. 36 TREMONT Row, 
HF received by the late arrivals an extensive as- 
sortment of HOUSEKEEPING ARTI- 
CLES, viz :-— Linen Sheetings, Shirtings, Pile 
low Case Linens, Linen Damasks, Damask 
Table Cloths, Napkins, Doylies, a large assort- 
ment of every description of Toweling, Tapestry, 
Toilenet, French Centre snd Plaid Table 
Covers, Flannels, Blankets and Quilts, togeth- 
er with all the variety of articles wanted for house- 
hold use. 

Their stock of SHIRTING and SHEETING 
LINENS, and DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 
i very i Purch may rely on getting 
first rate fabrics, as they are all of their own importa- 
tion, and from the Best BLEACHERIES in IneLanp 
and Scottanp, with whom they hav done business 
many years, and the fabrics have been fully tested and 
approved. Housekeepers and others are respectfully 
invited to call and examine the assortment— all of 
which will be sold at very low prices, either at Whole- 
sale or Retail. Oct. 22. 


NEW STORE, 
NO. 66 HANOVER STREET. 
ON THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 


i> establishing the one price system, we wish it un- 
derstood that we expect to sell Lower than if we 
hada chance to vary in the price. Ina one price 
store, purchasers can not only depend upon their own 
jadgment, but are sure of purchasing at the same 
rates with those who have had the most ¢. i ; 
consequently we ask the attention of all purchasers, 
as goods will be freely shown, whether selections are 
made or not. As we have removed into a new and 

















FE a wee 


POND’S UNION RANGE 
PATENTED 1846. 
HIS RANGE combines the advantages ,, 
New York and Boston patterns, , 
same time avoids their objectionable featy-., 
from Fivkto K1GHT BOILERS, accordiny | 
OVERS is Lance, convenient of access 4. 
upward draft, it bakes evenly with a sin, 
uel. 
These Ranges are in successful opers: 
of the first houses in Bostonand New Y ork 
tire satisfaction, and are considered | 
them decidedly preferable to any othe; | 
Anentire alteration has been macs 
ment for warming additional rooms. ¢ ’ 
larger quantity of Hot Av than could ’ ‘ 
the former method, and 80 arranged os 
vent the air being rendered impure by 1), 
coal, or the sme|) from cooking 
After more than twenty years’ erperie 
manufacture of various kinds of Cookie | 
we believe we now offer to the public s Kon, 





or Store, built expressly for our business, with 
abundance of Light, and thes modern improvements, 
and have largely added to our former Stock, we are 
prepared to offer stronger inducements to purchasers 
than heretofore. | 

Our Stock of DOMESTIC GOODS has been re- | 
| espe pao meet the demands of the trade. We | 

ave an unusually large assortment of | 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 
consisting of Silk-bound Blankets, Lancaster Quilts, | 
10-4 Linen Sheetings, Pillow-Case Linens. Damasks | 


and every kind of Table Linen, which are offered at 
the Lowest Cash Prices. 


. "2 , . . 
SILKS AND SHAWLS. 
Ali Wool Square Shawls, Cashmere Long Shawls, | 
Plaid Long Shawls, Brocha Shawls, of every variety. 
Also, superfine Cloak Thibets, French Plaid Cloak- | 
ings. All wool French Cashmeres, Mouseline de | 
Laines, etc., all of which are offered at ONE PRICE, 
by C. F. BAGLEY & CO. 
Nov. 19. 2m 


DANIELL & CO., 
NO. 201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
H*’’’* received the most part of our Stock for 
FALL SALES, 


We are now prepared to offer, at WHOLESALE and 
ETAIL, 


A Beautiful Assortment of Goods, 
In all our Departments, viz : — 


THIBET CLOTHS, 
SILKS, LINENS, SHAWLS, 


—AND— 

ALEPINES, 

LACES AND EM BROIDERIES, | 
QUILTS, BLANKETS, | 
COTTONS, FLANNELS, | 
Housekeeping Articles 

—AND— | 
MOURNING GOODS. | 

17" Our Stock is already very large, and we shall | 


add to it onthe arrival of every Packet and Steamer. 
Every article is marked ata SMALL PROFIT, and at | 


ONE PRICE. 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
3m 














Oct. 8. 


FIRST PREMIUM SHELL COMBS. 
| EPORT of the Committee on Shell Combs, at the | 
Mechanics’ Fair. 








A. 8. JORDAN, specimens of Carved Shell Combs. | fire in the morning. 
In noticing these splendid specimens of Combs, the | of coal is sufficient to keep itin operation during 
committee were unanimous in pronouncing them far | Winter season. 


orto any heretofore used — and when set under 
rection we warrant them to give entire satisf ti 2 ; 
The above R inges are manufactured of vari : 
suitable for Private Families, Boarding * hatte a oy 
tels, and are for sale at the Ranve . dk me ve = 
Pk Nos. 28 and 30 Merchants’ Row. wher “2 
ound a large assortment of HO'Y x ee | ~4 
GRATES, PARLOR, STORE a pe 
STOVES, all of which will be sold at reduced pric... 
Personal attention given to setting Ranges 
naces. ly MOSES POND « 








IMPROVEMENT IN STOVES 
THE 
AIR-TIGHT MADEIRA PARLOR stoy¢ 
PATENTED OCTORER, 1h15 
pe 
bined 
flame anc 


gases are , 
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uo 


into ¢ 

fire, by » 

sirable ‘ 

secured, ‘| 

no longer y 

80 mild a m 

to cause te 

ture of a M 

mate to circu 

ery part of t 

the degre 

ing regu 
precision of « 

3 by means of t 

in the smoke- 

outa possib 

escape of gas or noxious vapor, that being tor 

sumed with the smoke and dust arising from « 

tion, which are the grounds on which the pats 

cured, 

The end proposed,—and which has been { 
tained, —is to consume the sinoke, dust, and a 
ious gases, thereby increasing the heat, while gr 
diminishing the consumption of fuel —to dit 
gentie and equal degree of warmth throug! 
apartment — to obtain from the combust te 
mild and temperate atmosphere produced | 
fire,and an equal freedom from vitr t 
coal,and the consequent burning out of the er 
or firepot. 

During dainp or chilly mornings and evenings. a 
very small quantity of fuel use: this stove will be 
found to change the atmosphere thr 
while at the same time it is capable of producing 
ing the most severe cold weather an agree ¢ 
mer atmosphere to the extent of the apartme 
will be no easy. matter to decide which 
room is warmest, so equable is the heat. ‘I 
kindled with ease, requires but little tending 
properly looked to will not go out from week to werk 








fir 


“No. 1015, by J. L. Bates & | A moment’s attention on going to bed ensures a | 


From one to one and a half 


Purchasers are respectfully invited ' 


| Superiorto any thing of the kind hitherto imported or | call and examine for themselves, at Nos. 19 and 
manufactured in this country. ‘hey combine all the | NORTH MARKET STREET, where can also be f 


elaborate work of the Canton combs, with a much | 
bolder and original finish.” The above Combs with | 


an extensive assortment of Cooxise, Pario; 
Orric E SToVES, of the most approved patte rns 


others which they are constantly manufacturing are Also — PorTABLE FURNACES, Of a NEW and ver 
now for sale by ful pattern. = 
L. BATES & A.S. JORDAN, or sale, wholesale and retail, by D. PhO k 


No. 
3 


129 Washington, 4doors north of School st. 
Dec. 3. 


CO., 19 and 20 North Market and 9 Clinton Streets 
f 


Sept. 10. t 





~ UMTED STATES’ FURNISHING DEPOT. 


97 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


T. R. HAWLEY & CO., 
AILORS AND OUTFITTERS, invite attention to 
their rich Stock of Broadcloths, Doeskine, Cassi- 
meres, Vestings, ‘Tailors’ Trimmings, Shirts, Bosoms, 
Collars, Hosiery, Under Garments, Gloves, Saspend- 
ers, Cravats, l mbrellas, Self-Adjusting Stocks, &c. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
*,” One Price only asked. 
(LP? All goods sold at Ten per cent above cost. 
Oct. 8. 3m 
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HAvine entirely retired from traveling informs her 
patients and the public generally that she may at 
all times be found at her residence, 


No. 40 Cambridge, opposite Lynde street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Where she will attend to all diseases incidentto the 
human frame in Men, Women and Children, 

Except those arising from Immorality. 
MRS. MOTT has had great experience and success 
in her practice, which from her long location in Boston 
is too well known to require furthencomment, 

Her remedies are purely vegetable, and her method 
of treatment and curing very different from many oth- 
er practitioners. She has many advantages over oth- 
ers, as she receives many of her 


ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS, AND 
ESSENTIAL OILS ; 
from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases that have baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians in the country. 

Persons residing ata distance from Boston who can- 
not make it convenientto consult MRS. MOTT per- 
sonally, can do so by letter directed as above, explain- 
ing their case fully,and receive her answer by return 
of mail. 

[> Medicines forwarded to all parts of the United 
States by the expresses from Boston. 

All letters post-paid promptty attended to. 





“THE ORIGINAL STORE.” 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA CO. 
No. 198 Washington Street, 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,) 


BOSTON, 
His been in operation for five years. Originated 
for the sole purposes of buying aud selling Teas 


and Coffees, and nothing else; it has met with unex- 
ampled success. Purchasing whole chops at once, 
and selling for cash only, at a small advance on the 
pound, they were enabled to make better selections, 
and sell cheaper than those not engaged exclusively in 
the trade. As a general rule there is 
7 TWENTY PER CENT SAVED! £4 

in purchasing of us. We will séll 


Sibs. good Black Tea,for - - $1.25 

5 Ibs. super. Black Tea, (Oolong flavor,) 1.50 

5 lbs. good Green Tea, - - ~~ 41.75 

5 _ = strong Young Hyson, - 2.00 

5 Ibs. delicious Green Tea, - - 2.25 
Many Stores charge 75 cents per pound for no better 
Tea. All our Teas are packed in a style peculiarly 
our own, in half pound to ten pound packages, com- 
prising over 50 different kinds, and labelled with oar 


own label, duly copy-righted, to counterfeit which is 


Achowe, a NATIVE Cuinaman, who has had many 
ears experience in Canton (his native place,) in this 
Serie wal coisa Nae 

irectin: su i ing, &c. 

will be Saws to love his friends on bins. ‘ 

OUR AIM 18 
TO SELL GOOD TEA CHEAP FOR CASH. 

Any person, by enclosing the in a letter, in 
nee of & postmaster, and sending by mail, wil 
fave the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 
re 


Orders 

panto ae peek eas 
An exclusive for the sale of our Teas, will be 
ted in ak towe in New Ragbana epplica- 
to the Company in Boston, postage id 








Address, New England S. S. Union, 79 Keene, 


We employ no Travelli 
Dec. 3. ly 


TO THE PUBLIC! 
; New York, Dec. 31, 1846. 
Dear Sir: — Please agcept the inclosed (a gold pen, 
and pencil case.) asa small token of the gratitude I 
feel for the complete cure and restoration to good 
health of my wife, from the very dangerous and almost 


June. 1846, 


CROCKERY, GLASS, CHINA 


AND BRITANNIA WARE. 


E. B. MASON, 
No. 24 HANOVER STREET, 
Has just imported new patterns in (; 
_ above line, which are offered very ehest 
at wholesale or retail, forcash. 





PIANO FORTES. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., continue t 
manufacture Piano Fortes, of every v1 
riety of style and finish, in Rosewood 





Mahogany and Black Walnut, siz and seven octoves 
with and without iron frames, at prices from two to +1 
hundred dollars each. 
the business, and having all the original Scales ard !«t- 
terns of Brown & HaLLett, together with al! the 
modern improvements, employing none but the ver 
best experienced workmen, (a number of them having 
been employed by Brown & Hallett,) and with our 
own personal attention to the business, we not only 


From our long experience 





fatal disease, “ Lumbar Abscess,” which ori 
froma disease in the spine. After being under the 
treatment of two of the mostexperienced physicians 
of New York for nearly a year; and the opinion of 
several others was that she could notrevever. 

To your constant exertion, care, and superior skill, 
isshe indebted for her restoration to sound health 
which has scarcely been interrupted since. . 
To Dr. S.C. Hewerrt, With much respect, 

No. 25 Rowe st., Your obliged servant, 
Bostoa, Mass. | GEORGE TIMPSON, 
No. 37 Williams st., N.Y. 


HENEVER there is a man in a community, 

whose eneinies stand ready atall times to slan- 
der him, it will be readily admitted that he is of great 
value and importance. Such a man is Dr. S.C. HRW- 
ETT, who has the prejudices of the entire Profession 
against him. ‘lhose who rank as Quacks are his most 
inveterate enemies; and are continually striving to 
destroy his usefulness by falsehoods, and attempting to 
build themselves up on his reputation. The cause is 
apparent — his unrivalled success is constantly de- 
— number of their patients, 

The Public should examine facts,and not found 
their judgment upon the slanderous reports of those 
who are made Dr. H's enemies by the loss of dollars 
and cents in their professional career. One quarter of 
the whole community are in some way related to, or 
interested with professional men or Quacks, who are 
engaged in this vile scheme of conspiracy to promote 
their own interest, and put down one who is their rival 
in skill and success, of hanadees and their friends, 
All who call on Dr. H. as patients, will find him kind, 
careful and attentive. Many of his patients tell him 
that they should have called on him long before, if they 
had not been discouraged by his enemies’falsehoods. 

Dr. H. has about 1000 certificates published, which 
invariably allude to his kind, careful and generous 
treatment, which any one can have by applying to him 
at his rooms, or by writing to him and paying postage 


SPINAL INSTITUTION. 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEASED AND DEFORMED SPINES, 
AND LAMENESS IN GENERAL, 


DR. HEWETT’S success and skill originates in 

rt from having confined his practice during the last 
be years to the treatment of the following diseases ; 

Diseased and deformed spines, hip disease ; sciatic 
affections ; diseased knees; senioas affections of 
the joints or white swellings; paralytic laint 





feel ¢ 
respect to any manufactured in the city or country, but 
will warrant them to give perfect satisfuction to the 
purchaser. 
be refunded to them on demand. 


by experienced men. 


fident that our instraments are equal in every 


If they do not, upon trial, the money will 


Purchasers and others are respectfully invited to call 


at our NEW WAREROOMS, NO. 4/7 WASHING 
TON STREET, (nearly Opposite Essex street,) andex- 
amine for themselves. 


N.B. OLD PIANOS WANTED, and taken ines 


change for new, for which a liberal price will be allowe’ 


(cy Tuning and Repairing done in the best manner 
tf June |} 
PIANO FORTES. 
ALLET,CUMSTON & ALLEN, late HALLE! 
DAVIs & CO., and successors to BROW \ 4 
HALLET, would intorm their friends and the 


that they continue the business of manufacturing a 


vending Piano Fortes, at their OLD STAND, Nos 2 
and 339 WASHINGTON STREET, where {rieods 
and patrons of the old firm are invited to cal! 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM Cl Ms10N, 
HENRY ALLEN 


N. B.— HENRY ALLEN alone is authorized touse 
the name of the late firms of Harter, Davis & Co, 
and Davis & ALLEN, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis, 
the retiring and only partner of ours in those concerns 
has seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name ind 
style of our said late firm of Hariri. Davis & Co 
to do business under, we feel called upon for our owe 
protection to notify ourfriends and the public hott 
same Mr. HALLET who was partner with BROWS 
& HALLET, and whose name i always stood at the 
head of the concerns since, still remains #1! &— 
that we have no interest in the new styled firm 0! Hla!- 
let, Davis & Co.—and ask them to directthers"" 
whether relating to old or new business, to ovr '** 
firm of HALLET,CUMSTON & ALLEN, attic” 
Stand,No. 293 WASHINGTON STREET 

RUSSELL HALLE} 

April 2. ly HENRY ALLEN 

COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS 

RE invited tolook at the PRACTICAL i! wv 

ER; the Fourtu Boox of Tower's >«"" 
Common Schools, developing rrinciries of t 
TION, practically illustrated by elementary ee" 
with Sesome Lessons, in which references * 
made to these principles; with a partial yor.st!*' 
at the end of each lesson, to impart a know! "*' 
U ge understandingly, in giving the meanins 





neuralgia or tic doloreux, dropsy inthe knees; all dis- 
eases peculiar to the joints, muscles and bones; dys- 
pepsia and indigestion, liver complaints, and weakness 
which females are subjecg to, 

_N. B. Dr. H. makes no charge for consultation, and 
his fee for each visit never exceeds $1,00. People in 
d € t from 50 to 75 cents, and those 
who are unable to Pay, he attends gratis, Persons 
wishing to consult Dr. H. will please cail between the 

hours of 8 A. M. and 3 P.M. ; 
Those wishing to satisfy themselves 
the truth of his certificates, can do so by writing to 
the signers of them, and paying postage. Dr. H’ede- 
ein performing his cures ie on iaternal and 








above a thousand di in their practic® * 
plication and use. ‘Teachers say this is the best hr" 
er yet published and that its practical utilily © 
bring it into general use. 

Just published by Capy & Burorss, New \°"* 
B. B. Muzzey & Co,, and W. J. Revsoxps & ‘ 
Poston. bw Nov.2 





* HARDWARE & CUTLERY 


BELL & RICHARDS, 
NO. 7 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS AND DRALERS IN HARDWARE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


sisting in part 
Heese Building Goods, hanics’ Tools, 
Apparatus, riiciew 
All of which will be sold on reasonable terms, ; 
Country Trader, Mechanic ee eens 


The 
See ene etore making their purchss® 
Constantly on hand 


Nails, Lead, Zine, Seine Twine, Glue, he. 


AM A. BELL 
YOUN RICHARDS. 





P.S. - H. will visit patients residences 
ame and vicinity, — a ry 


Ap. 16.  Gmie6mos 


AVE for sale one of the mosi extensive as#0rt 
H ments of goods in the above line in Boston, ce” 
of 
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